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New Universal Radial Drill. 


The following is a description of a new universal radial 
drill now manufactured by the Machine Tool Works, Twenty. 
fourth and Wood streets, Philadelphia, Frederick B. Miles, 
Engineer, an engraving of which is presented herewith. 

The column, which isa single casting 9 ft. high, may be 
revolved at will, by hand or power, upon a heavy pintle 
bolted securely to the bed-plate. The base of this pintle is a 
massive flange of the same diameter as the base of the col- 
umn, and is fitted with a circular slot in which, when the 
column is revolved, the bolts that secure its base may tra- 
verse. When these bolts are tightened, the column base is 
thereby effectually united to the bed-plate, and the whole 
available stiffness of the column, made as above stated in a 
single casting without 
joints, is thusutilized. Stiff- 
ness is a vitally important 
point in a radial drill. 

As a result of this method 
of stiffening the column, and 
also to dispense with extra 
shaft and gears, the power is 
conveyed direct from the 
cone shaft by a spur gear, 
which encircles the column 
itself as a journal bearing 
and engages with the pinion 
upon the lower end of the 
upright gear shaft. 

The arm, extending 814 
ft. from the centre of the 
column, can be raised or 
lowered at will by power, 
so as to drill either on the 
bed-plate or up to 6 ft. 
above it. 

The drill carriage can be 
traversed 5 ft. upon the 
arm by rack and pinion, 
aud can be swivelled to drill 
in any direction. As the 
arm can also be revolved 
about its own axis by con- 
venient worm ‘gear, these 
two swivelling functions, 
combined with the rotation 
of the column and the rais- 
ing and lowering of the 
arm, render the machine 
universal within its range 
or scope. 

The spindle is counter- 
weighted and has a vertical 
traverse of 22 in., either by 
hand or by power. 

The feed gear has three 
changes of fine feed for 
drilling and three of coarse 
for boring—in all, six 
changes. These can all be 
instantly varied from one 
to another, while drilling, simply by revolving an 
index wheel upon which, for convenience, the degrees 
_ of feed are marked. The quick change from coarse 
to fine feeds, and vice versa, is accomplished by a 
single motion of the clutch lever; and by this means, 
not the power feeds alone, but also the hand-drilling 
motion, may be at once changed from fine to coarse, or the 
reverse. This affords the quick return by hand. There is 
also a quick return by power in addition, which effects a 
rapid motion of the spindle, as required, not ouly upward, 
but also downward. Itis controlled by a convenient lever, 
and is always in gear ready for use, as occasion may re- 
quire. It serves to economize time as well as labor by 
traversing the spindle in either direction more rapidly than 
it is possible to do by hand. 


The operation of these machines may be witnessed in| the maximum of allowed speed has been increased to 20, and 


actual service at the works either of the Holyoke Machine 


Co., at Holyoke, Mass., or of Mr. D. W. Pond, at Worcester, | taken considerable time and many warnings, even a case or 
| two of suspension, to bring down the maximum rate of 
The manufacturers also make a similar machine of a actual running time to thexe larger limits. Warnings are 


Mass. 


smaller size, namely, with its arm extending 6 ft. from 
centre of column. 
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Items Gathered on the Erie. 


Port JERvis, N. Y. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In its issue of Sept. 18, 1878, the Railroad Gazette de- 
scribed and illustrated ‘an apparatus for lubricating the 
flanges of the forward locomotive drivers;” and I infer it was 
from this article that one of the superintendents of the Erie 
took his cue in fitting up the engines with flange-lubricators, 
The experiment, however, was not a success, Whether care 
was taken to follow the directions of the article as to harden- 
ing the lubricating material, I cannot say; it is reported that 
there was entirely too much lubrication of the wheels, caus- 











ing them to slip; and thus the experiment ended, so far as | 
the Eastern Divison was concerned. 

On the Delaware Division the result was quite different. 
Nearly all its passenger engines are now fitted up witha 
modified form of the apparatus. 

Two lubricators are used, one ahove each forward truck 
wheel, lubricating its flange, with a result on curvatures of 
the track whichis said to be excellent. The flange friction, I 
am told, is materially reduced, and the wearing of the wheel 
lessened—although about this latter fact. I have found some 
difference of opinion. 


EXPERIENCE WITH THE SPEED RECORDER. 

The Wythe speed recorder apparatus also has been de- 
scribed in the Railroad Gazette, but the Erie’s experience 
with it is worthy of record. It has been in use on the East- 
ern Division for more than eighteen months. 

The recorder is placed in the train caboose, and its key 
given to the conductor, who is made responsible for the care 
of the instrument and for the speed of the train. In case, 
however, the conductor has warned the engineer of an ex- 
cessive rate of speed, the responsibility is for the time trans- 
ferred to the latter. 





ing appearance of unorganized labor in the laborious efforts 
of two men filling a tall sand-box from coal scuttles full of 
sand. 

The Coney Island sindha3a sharp “ grit,” and is probably 
more wearing upon the wheel surfaces than the common 
article. 

CONSOLIDATION ENGINE FLANGES AGAIN, 


The wearing of the flanges of the forward drivers of con- 
solidation engines has already been referred to in these let- 
ters; but this is an additional reason for putting on record 
the large experience of the Erie in this matter. While there 
is some variety in the testimony as to the ultimate causes of 
the difficulty, it is the experience of at least two divisions of 
the road that wearing of the flanges of forward consolida- 
tion drivers seldom occurs if the truck is ‘in line.” Some- 
times the trucks of new engines of this class are found to be 
carelessly built, one radial bar being somewhat longer than 
the other. In other cases the truck does not move easily on 
its swing-centre or the boxes may not be exactly uniform. 
The wheels of one side of the engine have even been discov- 
ered to be somewhat behind their mates on the opposite side. 


| The eye for the centre-pin (in the head of the radial bars) has 


been found tobe excessively 
worn on one side. Whatever 
the ultimate cause of the 
difficulty, if the truck and 
both sides of the engine are 
once put “in line,” little 
trouble is{thereafter experi- 
enced in the excessive flange 
friction, even on the Erie 
curves, 


TRAIN ORDERS. 





The Erie’s system of train 
dispatching is one in too 
general use to need descrip- 
tion, excepting perhaps that 
part of it covering train or- 
ders. A train order needs 
to have passed through the 
following stages, and to 
bear the enumerated evi- 
dences of this fact, before 
it becomes a complete or- 
der. It must have been 
received from the general 
office of the division, and 
must bear the official’s ini- 
tials; it must receive the 
full signatures of the con- 
ductor and engineer, and be 
redispatched to the general 
office. Asa dispatch itfbore 
the number “31”; as a re- 
peated dispatch, it bears 
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By the Machine Tool Works, Philadelphia, F. B. Miles, Engineer. 


One of the clerks in theftrain dispatcher’s office has charge 
of the “‘speed-slips "—strips of;paper on which the iustru- 
mént has left its record—his duty being to ‘“‘ scale” them, and 
to translate each excessive rate of speed into plain figures. 
The slips then pass into the hands of the Chief Train Dis- 
patcher, who takes such action in each case as seems ad- 
visable. I am informed by the clerk thet he can scale about 
70 speed-slips in a fairly uninterrupted day, his duty not 
being confined to this work. 

Previous to the use of the recorder, the train regulations 
allowed a maximum speed of 15 miles per hour for freight 
trains nct under special orders. The actual speed, however, 
as the recorder has plainly indicated, was any rate below 41 
miles per hour; and under its close inspection the regula- 
tions as well as the practice were found to be at fault, and 


for trains under special orders, to 25 miles per hour. It has 


still occasionally necessary, but so much has been accom- 
plished that the little instrument has fairly earned a place as 
an assistant in train dispatching. No ‘‘bad” rear collision 
has been reported since its adoption. 

‘The following are the speed rates of a train under special 
orders, allowing a maximum of 25 miles per hour: 25, 32, 
30, 27, 35, 23, 25, 32, 26, 32, 40, 30, 30, 32, 25, 32, sus- 
26, 30, 27, 25, 26, 82, 23. The conductor of the train was 
pended. 

SAND. 

The sand used on the Delaware Division of the Erie is 
brought from Coney Island, dried in a furnace of not un- 
usual construction, and elevated by a ‘‘cold blast” process 
to a place of storage, from which it can be shot directly into 
the sand-box of the locomotive. This system requires, of 
course, an engine to run the fans, and is applicable only to a 
round-house of considerable capacity; but it is certainly, to 
say the least, a satisfaction to the eye. There is a distress- 








the number “32”; as an 
order accepted by the 
division office, in the 
sense understood by the 
conductor and the engi- 
neer, it must now bear 


also the letters “O. K.,’ 
and receiving these let- 
ters by order of the 
division office, it is fin- 
ally a complete train 
order. Under this _sys- 
tem an order is seldom misunderstood. » ¥. & 








The Union Pacific Yard at Denver. 





Kansas. City, Mo., April 22, 1881, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

The accompanying sketch of part of the Union Pacific 
Railroad yards at Denver, Col., is probably so plain as to 
require little or no explanation. ° 

It comprises in length only about one-fourth of the west- 
ern part of the yards, but the remainder is mainly built 
upon the same plan or system, modified only by the neces- 
sity of connecting with the round-house and sbop buildings, 
Enough is here given to iilustrate what I believe to be the 
most economic method of utilizing railroad grounds, com- 
bined with the best facilities for shifting trains, There is 
no waste room—buildings can be located in any required 
position, and can be served readily by tracks on either side, 
The system can be enlarged or diminished to suit the re 
quirements of any yard, and is possible of almost universal 
application.to property of any shape. 

The specific arrangement of some of the tracks shown in 
the plan is a necessity for the transaction of peculiar business 
in Denver, but would be useless in St. Louis orChicago. The 
general business of either place, however, can readily be ar- 
ranged under the plan here given. 

The system is, briefly, the location of the main lines on the 
outside, or near the property lines—so as to leave as little in- 
terior ground as possible unused—with main diagonal lines 
crossing at such intervals as will give convenient length to 
sidings between the diagonals. In the plan shown they are not 
far from 1,500 feet apart, giving standing room for nearly 
40 cars on each siding inclosed. Between Nineteenth street 
and the east end of the first cluster, there is standing room 
for about 700 carson the standard gauge tracks alone, more 
than 100 of which can be so placed as to be loaded or un- 
loaded by teams. 

Switching is done at either end of the cluster, upon a 
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track laid for the purpose, and there is no necessity for the 
engine engaged in that work to go out upon the main lines. 
Trains come in on the main lines and go directly upon the 
siding designated by the yard-master, the engine uncouples 
and moves out by either main line to the coal-chute and 
round-house, neither receiving nor giving hindrance to any 
other engine or train. 

The angle between the parallel lines and the diagonals is 
12°, But one pattern of standard-gauge frog—1 in 8}4— 
is used. Main tracks are 15 ft. apart, centre to centre, and 
all sidings are 1% ft. apart. More transfer tracks between 
sidings are laid thanare shown, but they are uniform in 
their construction, and can be placed whereever required. 

There has been a recent printed account of the new Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul yards in Chicago, in which 
it is stated that all the sidings were built as diagonals, and 
the main lines as parallels. I wish that company would fur- 
nish you a sketch of them. I[t strikes me that though the 
plan might be picturesque it would involve leaving more or 
less unavailable room. 

A large part of the Denver yards shown, except the 
cluster of sidings on the west, is incumbered with narrow- 
gauge tracks, and with a third rail in the standard gauge 
tracks—apparently complicating frogs, crossings, transfers, 
and the like; but in reality the whole is systematized into a 
very simple thing. These do not, however, interfere with 
the harmonious working of any and all parts of the yard. 

Some difficulty was experienced in building the new tracks 
upon the site of the old ones, without disturbing the immense 
business then being transacted. The tracks in the old yards 
had been horribly laid out—some cross-eyed creature did it 
ina dark night, I think. They ran in all directions, ap- 
parently without aim or object, and buildings were squatted 
down upon them as if by accident. But the change was 
made, and a large and constantly-increasing business was 
taken care of without hindrance either to the work or 
traffic. 

The plans of the new Denver yards were designed by Mr. 
E. C. Smeed, Resident Engineer of the Kansas Division of 
the Union Pacific Railway—a great, good-natured fellow, 
who, I am sure, claims no great merit in the effort, who 
would undoubtedly feel that he had blundered had he made 
them otherwise. My own modesty is of an older growth, 
and not easily shocked in these later years, so as the sketch 
passes from my hands I give it the stamp of my approval 


as being in all respects superb! Wma. H. Civer, 
Assistant Engineer Union Pacific Railway. 








Uniformity in Signals. 
To Tue EpitorR RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In view of the attempt which will be made on the 20th 
inst. to establish a permanent association of railway super- 
intendents, the present would seem a fitting time for 
the discussion of the subject of uniformity in codes of 
signals, and to recommend this as one of the important ques- 
tions with which the newly-organized association should 
deal. 

It would be superfluous to urge the pressing need of our 
railroad system for a standard code of'signals used alike by 
all, for it is too well known that in the’past serious disasters 
have occurred through the want of such-a code, and will still 
continue to in the future so long as railroad employés shift 
about from road to road, each time deing their best (though 
sometimes failing) to forget the old and remember the new 
interpretations placed u»on the numerous arbitrary motions 
of arm or lamp, colors of flags, taps of bells and combinations 
of whistle blasts which constitute the average signal code of 
to-day. 

Conventions frequently accomplish nothing by attempting 
too much, and while general uniformity in all the methods 
of the operating department would be invaluable, such a 
desideratum should be sought rather by slow but sure steps 
of progression, beginning at the bottom round. If (which 
is not such an impossible thing to ask) a majority of the im- 
portant roads of the country could only agree upon a uni- 
form code of whistle, bell-cord, arm and lantern signals suf- 
ficiently detailed to meet every requirement from which 
each road in the country could select and use such signals, 
and such only, as each individual manager thought best, 
with the understanding that all newly-adopted signals 
should be likewise taken from this code, which should be sub- 
ject to revision by the association whenever necessary, it 
would not be long before all the minor roads of the country 
would be following the lead of the trunk lines, and another 

_ step in the same direction could then be still more easily 
taken. 

Subjoined are tables which Ihave prepared showing the 
whistle and bell-cord signals in use to-day on 86 of our 
principal roads, representing 39,059 miles, or 42 per cent. of 
the total mileage and 211,768,546 miles of the total engine 
mileage of the United States for 1880, and I may in future 
furnish similar tables of the arm and lantern signals in 
present use. 

It will be observed from these tables that while few roads 
exactly agree, there is, nevertheless, a substantial uniform- 
ity observable throughout, and the problem presented is to 
frame a new code which shall conform as closely to the 
average of existing codes as safety and convenience will 
permit; it being evidently unwise to alter and interfere with 
existing signals except where absolutely necessary. 

In framing such a code, then, the following general prin- 
ciples in the order of their relative importance should be 
kept in mind: 

1. No signal, the misunderstanding of which would en- 
danger the safety of trains, should be permitted to re- 
semble any other in the code. 

2. We should, as far as possible conform to existing codes 
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of signals, and where several systems are in conflict should 
be guided by the mileage, engine mileage and numerical 
strength of the roads representing each system. 

8. We should preserve, when possible, a close correspond- ~ 
ence between the whistle and bell-cord signals. 

4. The component parts of each whistle signal should be 
reduced to a minimum. Simplicity should be studied. 
Safety demands that this simphcity should increase with the 
importance of the signal, and convenience requires it to in- 
crease with the frequency of the use ; hence all signals in- 
volving the safety of trains should be short, simple and not 
easily misunderstood ; so likewise with those in frequent use. 
5. The code should be sufficiently detailed to answer the 
requirements of any and every road. 

6. The nuisance and annoyance caused by frequency of 
whistle signals should be reduced to the minimum ; there- 
fore road-crossing and station signals and signals to or by 
passenger trains should be as short as possible. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that no code of signals 
can possible be framed that will meet all these requirements. 
The most that can be done is to frame one which will 
satisfy the greatest number of the most important of 
them, in doing which the nicest of judgment will be called 
into play ; and therefore it is with some diffidence that I 
offer my own views as to a proper system for adoption, 
knowing well that such system must be the work of many 
minds, developed by a process of evolution from criticism 
and discussion. 

Subjoined is a code of bell-cord and whistle signals which, 
while it does not substantially depart from existing codes, 
conforms with reasonable closeness to the requirements al- 
ready specified, and is sufficiently elaborate to meet the re- 
quirements of most roads. 


PROPOSED CODE. 








SIGNIFICATION OF SIGNALS. 
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Additional Signals by Whistle. 

1. Long, short, and long (—-—), letter k of Morse al- 
phabet, signifies that the train has parted. 

2. Short, long, and short (- — -), letter f of Morse alpha- 
bet, given on approaching a fuel station. 

‘8. Long and three short (— - - -), letter bof Morse al- 
phabet, is a warning to brakemen that train is approaching @ 
covered bridge or tunnel. 

4. Succession of short blasts (-) isan alarm for cattle upon 
the track, and a warning to train men of danger ahead. 

5. Short and long (- —), letter a of Morse alphabet, signi- 
fies air-brake don’t work—make station stop with hand- 
brakes. 

Now without elaborating too much, I wish to call atten- 
tion to a few reasons for preferring the signals given above, 

On many roads one tap of the bell signifies stop; but since 
the parting of the train produces one tap of the bell, if an 
engineer should at once apply brakes a collision between the 
two detached portions of the train would be unavoidable. 
Hence on such roads the engineers are generally instructed 
to first ascertain whether or no the train has parted before 
applying the air-brake. Now in doingso a little time is neces- 
sarily consumed before the signal can be obeyed; but in case- 
of emergency every moment is precious. Hence a number 
of roads, as for instance the Pennsylvania, the Louisville & 
Nashville, the Wisconsin Central, and the Chicago, 
St. Louis & New Orleans assign to one tap of the bell, given 
while running, the meaning, “ Train has parted; stop with 
care.” And to two taps, given while running, the meaning 
“‘Danger! Stop atonce!” selecting the latter signal, because 





it is the next shortest signal available, time being an impor- 
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TABLE OF WHISTLE SIGNALS IN USE ON THE PRINCIPAL RAILROADS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Clev., Col., Cin. & Indianapolis..| 471|. 4,559,020) - ce ieee -- | —- |saab |—-———— | —----— --— | 10sec 
GeO aan res nae ees eeeees 307) 1,137,196) -- | - |--- Mascon ————| ---- -—-| — 
nibal & St. Josep! : s- ieee 8. 8. co-e | ----- —_ 
Illinois Central.................. cite I en’ (Rc (Sa | 2 sec. 
Lake Shore & Mich. South - ——|-- | were | | 1 
ERIS ° -- |\L& p.*} --2- 
Louisville & Nashville -- -+| : Gal s==> |  F . JT, DP deisee --— |Contin 
ine Central......... -- |---| 2con. cee : Jere Briefly. | 
Marietta & Cincinnati... 358 7 ga -- 8.8.b.|  ---- | --0-- --— _~ 
ic "stew nag. eee 690, - ++ jee- - eeee-- - —-- |Contin.| — 
Missouri Pacific.................. : w= |e-- -- | --- ++ 
New York & New Engiand...... 1,902,113) - ++ |e | —-—-—- | | eeeee . 4 sec. 
New York Central & H. R.......( 1,018) 22,222,777 -- |--- | 
New York, Lake Erie & Western| 1,010! 14,293,876 a - 2° a ew ee See en 4 sec. 
N. York, N. Haven & Hartford..| 202, 2,462.8: oe bod | —— | . on -_ 
New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio| 557) 6,694,909] - s+ eee = --— 
Ohio & Mississippl............ .. 615} not ven | ee 8. 8. b. ere cece —-— | = 
ee ore ORES 1,120} 17,084,881! pare ten Le 88.b.)———— Os wees Weare could, j—-—--) 5 sec, 
Philadelphia & Read: Sieidden 846) 11,511,156 e+ |eee s.8.b.| ——-—— + Tae |———— == 
St. L., Iron Mountain & South ..| 684| 4.175.185 - = bee -- tact |. h. . Reese . | | - 
WE OME. oocpnccetacs. tec 1,820) notgiven| - | -- |---! - | —- |ssb. eee | once —-- 
Wabasb, St. Louis & Pacific ....| 2,479) notgiven| - o< [ree 8. 8. b. “+ | e2ee- | | — 
Wisconsin Central............... 480) 1,019,487) - | -- es 8.8.b.| ----- eaten: dite 
Os sites es crea 39,059/211, 768,546 Lon | | 
“Seleleleielele!e el e\epeelel glel el elel¢ 
Proposed Cote... S/EIELE El ei 2) & El Ele eebele| e |e El EIEIE 
seesecees : feces cole  cesecees S ‘ 226 B | £ E E 
Rin |R z F R R & ® Riek R e x R R R g 
rie foe Ree pdesnl = Peete betomabed |e be pe 
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- Signifies a short blast. — Signifies a long blast. 


























s. 8. b. Signifies a succession of short blasts. * Irregular and prolonged. Con. and contin. signifies continuous. 











tant element. Nowa few of these same roads, as for example, 
the Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans, adopt two taps given 
while standing as the go-ahead signal; and while there is thus 
some resemblance between the stop and go-ahead signals, there 
is no good reason for confusing the two signals, the case being 
similar to the single stroke of bell used on all street railway 
lines. Nevertheless, another class of these same roads, and 
among them the Pennsylvania, prefer one tap for the go- 
ahead signal; but since in this case there results a flat contra- 
diction instead of correspondence between the bell-cord and 
whistle signals for go ahead, I prefer the two-tap signal for 
go ahead, which avoids the difficulty by preserving corre- 
spondence between bell-cord and whistle, besides conforming 
more closely to existing practice. 

On roads where one tap means “stop” and two ‘go 


ahead,” irrespective of whether train be standing or run- | Ce” 


ning, the two-tap signal answers also for “‘ resume schedule 
speed ;” but where two taps running signifies stop at once a 
separate signal is required for ‘‘ resume schedule speed,” and 
this being of infrequent use, I have assigned it to five taps 
of the bell. 

Use has quite generally sanctioned the employment of as 


H 
many as five taps of bell or blasts of whistle; but four long | Illinois Central 


blasts and five short blasts are about as many ascan well be 
used if prolonged use of the whistle or extreme complication 


of signals are to be avoided; and:this principle is already re- Main 


cognized by the many roads which have resorted to the 
Morse telegraphic alphabet for new whistle signals, and this 
it seems to me, is, under the circumstances, the best thing to 
be done. 

The long blast of the whistle I consider under all circum- 
stances the most appropriate general signal for approaching 
or leaving stations, for highway crossings, drawbridges: 
grade crossings and similar uses, for it can be prolonged to 
almost any required duration and be still modified to suit all 
the varied local restrictions which cities and large towns are 
so ready to place upon what they term the ‘‘ whistle nui- 
sance.” And the length can be varied for bridges and sta- 
tions if a distinction be desired, all without in any way 
interfering with that uniformity for which we should strive, 
which is true of scarcely any other signal in the code. 

The five short blasts, which on the New York, Lake Erie 
& Western Railroad signifies “fuel” and onthe Central 
Pacific signifies ‘‘ bridge or tunnel,” would be confused 
with the recall signal for head flagman, and I have therefore 
assigned to these signals their initial letters as per the Morse 
telegraphic alphabet. ° 

Threeshorts blasts are preferred to five asa signal given 
by engines carrying signals for following trains on account 
of the annoyance caused to passengers and inhabitants 
along the line by continuous sounding of the whistle. 


The remaining bell-cord and whistle signals for the most | the 


part confirm closely to prevailing practice, and no further 
special comment is now deemed necessary. 

In general it will be observed that the code is framed in 
accordance with the rules already laid down as closely as, 
in my judgment, the circumstances of the case will per- 
mit, and such as it is I leave it for discussion, trusting 
that even if my ideas do not meet the entire approval of the 


profession the little I have done will at least be of service in | P° 


calling attention to the utter lack of system and uniformity 





now prevailing in this quarter, and to the urgent need for 


BELL-CORD SIGNALS. 
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immediate action looking toward a speedy and radical re- 
form. EpwIn A. HILL. 
New Haven, Sept. 10, 1881. 








Free Canals. 


The people of this state are invited to choose members of 
the Legislature ly with a view to their opinions on a 
proposed constitutional amendment declaring that rta- 

on on the canals shall be free. At first sight this seems to be a 
proposal to throw away a revenue. The state has invested 
a large sum and considerable debt in constructing 
: one _ = any neg of a state man- 
agement o! m, be at expense for repairs and superinteu- 
dence. Why should they not earn moderate tolls for the 
State Treasury ? This question is complex and difficult. It 
has many aspects. Among the considerations bearing on it 
is the importance of retaining for New York st te as much 
as may be of the carrying trade between the Northwest and 


Wonderful progress has been made during the last decade, 
in the development of agriculture in the rthwest. Few 
rsons realize it. Look upon any map of Dakota, Miane- 
sota and Wisconsin. Here is a ion, long under-valued 
and but now blossoming in immense wheat farms. 
Ite ms and prairies—level, stoneless, rich—admit the use 





of agricultural methods and machinery such as the 
Eastern 


and Middle States do not witness. A 
dozen plows start side by side and travel an 
hour—nay, two—before the end of the furrow 


is reached and they commence a return. seed is sown 
and the crop in due time is reaped by machines which do 
their work with a ——v and accuracy wholly unthought 
of upon old-time methods. The yield is proportionally great 
and is increasing. A large portion is needed in Europe. 
With every year foreign lands are buying more of American 
uce. An important pert of the wealth of our people 
must be derived, for a generation to come, by raising wheat 
and beeves in the Northwest for sale in Europe. 
The chief channels of npeiateen for Northwestern 
roduce destined abroad have in past years been through 
ew York state, and the Erie Canal has rendered important 
aid. Years when the Hither-West was doing on a 
smaller scale what the Far West is now, it was a step 


of foresight and wisdom which New York took in 
the canal. To throw the canal open, now, may be 
as wise and helpful a measure for retaining the in; 


trade as building the canal was for winning it. To New Yor 

state, and especially to New York city, the retain- 
Sag of Chis tendeis keapeeees sd wnt mandy for the sake of 
the wages and profits derived from American produce as 
it crosses the and goes abroad, but also, and even more, 
by reason of the return commerce, The shipe which carry 


—————— 
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abroad the products of this country come back laden with 
European manufactures and products. They naturally re- 
turn to the ports whence they sailed, for they are needed 
there to be again filled for another outward voyage. If the 
policy of New York is such that the shipments of grain are 
deflected to Philadelphia, Boston and Portland, the immedi- 
ate a will be that our imports from —— will 
in about the same proportion enter the country through 
Portland, Boston and Philadelphia. New York cannot 
= her export trade and expect to retain her importa- 
ons. 


The march of improvement in the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi and the St. Lawrence rivers is developing a possi- 
bility that those channels may become competitors with 
New York for the transit of Northwestern products. It has 
long been an ambition of Canada, a dream of Southern pro- 
jectors, toevade by canals the falls and rapids which ob- 
struct an exit by the lakes and the St. Lawrence, to dredge 
the deposits and root out the snags which hinder the passage 
of the Mississippi, and to offer to carry Western produce 
abroad by vessels on these waters cheaper than can be done 
by the costly artificial works—the canals and railroads— 
which cross New York state. Progress has been made in 
both directions. Captain Eads has opened the mouths of 
the Mississippi, and before many years the lakes and the 
St. Lawrence will be made equivalent to a free canal for 
carrying the Northwestern produce, and the return sbip- 
ments of European goods. oth are roundabout ways, it is 
true, but cheaper, all things considered, than through New 
York under a toll system. Will this state wait for such 
competition? If she does she may come to regret that she 
did not declare her canals free while there was yet time.— 
New York Tribune, 





The Bids for the Cincinnati Southern, 


The following is the report submitted by the Auditor, Mr. 
H. H. Tatem, to the Trustees of the Cincinnati Southern on 
the value of the bids made for the lease of the road, It 
covers — bids (three in alternative form by the same 

arties), the others, we believe, having been set aside for 
informality : 

Conformably to your instructions I have prepared, and 
herewith respectfully submit, computations of proposals 
Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 7 and 9, received by your board for the lease 
of the Cincinnati Southern Railway. These computations 
have been made on a basis of : 

First—Four per cent. compound interest, quarterly, semi- 
annually and annually. 

Second—Five per cent. compound interest annually. 
{§Third—The present value of the bids computed at 4 per 
cent. per annum, simple interest. 

As the terms of the contemplated lease require the rental 
to be paid quarterly, I have computed the bids for quarterly 
returns, more to show possible revenues than the amount 
which will actually accrue to the city, us I presume the in- 
vestment by the city of the rental received, so as to produce 
such results, in a measure at least, impracticable. 

l submit table showing results, calculated for semi-annual 
returns, as more nearly representing the actual results the 
city will realize. 

The table showing annual returns at 4 per cent. compound 
interest is submitted more for the reason that all of the 
mary calculations of the bids which have appeared in the 
daily papers have been similarly figured, than because I be- 
lieve it the correct method of computing and comparing the 


ids, 

While these several calculations produce results varying 
materially iu the aggregates, the relative difference between 
the respective bids is of course the same. Recapitulated, 
these three tables exhibit as follows: 


COMPUTATION AT 4 PER CENT. COMPOUND INTEREST. 





| ] 
3 | Semi- 
co Names of bidders.| Quarterly. annually. { Annually. 
| | | 
ia | $31,208,113 |$31,643,209.51! $30,523,171.62 
‘ | UO, | . . . 220, 4 
OE OP os :--| 35,521,554 | 385,259,414.48) 34,748,584.02 
4.R.G. Huston & Go.| 39,182,701 | 38,888,566.67) 38,315,536.89 
5'G. F. Doughty &! | 
1 - Ra, Buns. cress | 39,475,736 | 39,027,080.26) 38,600,518.55 
§)Same, 2........... | 38,900,341! 38,705,366.22) 38,149,903.68 
5 Same, 3 .......... | 40,089,953 39,791,948.68 39,225,698.99 
7 Fred. Wolffe ..... | 41,160,507) 40,849,623.01 40,244,054.53 
9E.T., Va. & Ga.) 
[ 'R.BOo.... .. 38,300,769 | 


38,019,843.88 37,472,380.77 


I also present a table showing recapitulation of results of 
each bid for each period of five years of the term of the pro- 
posed lease, computed at 4 per cent. compound interest— 
quarterly, semi-annually, and annually. 

The calculation of 5 per cent. compound interest was 
made because of the fact that the average interest on the 
market value of the bonds issued for the construction of the 
road will more nearly approximate 5 per cent. than 4 per 
cent., but it will be seen from the table that the relative rank 
of the different bids will not be affected by this change in 
the rate per cent. Recapitulated, this table shows as follows : 





Names of bidders. Aggregate. 
Di I IN hi onkns. vescvcinnesagennscenceend $34,444,948.88 
IE, 6c ccveisnaasass cadsvdeceenees 39,091,689.7 
on. 5 oc ddika aise bc etae ancionrecem 43,375,366.46 
5. G. F. Doughty and associates (1) ................ 43,725,989.01 
Se NMG ot Wie ccs oVGV 4-00.00 wdc). dc-ccidsuib'eeeasdievoc 2,772,731.30 
5 <a -. 43,811,877.15 
7, zs : és Seeacte 45,662,242.04 
9 MD oicisccteacs 0583, aeacacs 42,064 ,043.92 





The table showing the present value of the bids represents 
the sums which, at 4 per cent. simple interest, will produce 
the amount of rental offered by the various proposals at the 
time the respective installments mature. 

It will be seen from this table, also, that the relative rank 
of the different bids, as shown by the other tables, is not 
affected by this computation. pitulated, this table 
shows as follows : 

Names of bidders. Aggregate. 
$12,779,341.55 

14,734,309.32 
16,126,403.74 





Et 


The calculations for these several tables were made by 
Prof. Jacob H, Bromwell, of the Hughes High School, 
whose services in this Sy gol I desire to acknowledge, as 
much for the great favor it conferred and assistance it ren- 
dered, as for the confidence it will insyre for the accuracy 
of the computations, 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 
Locomotive Building. 


There is some talk of starting a locomotive shop at South 
Chicago or Pullman, but parties who are working up the 








project do not wish to give any definite information at 
present. 

The Hinkley Locomotive Co, in Boston last month turned 
out 12 locomotives. About 750 men are employed, and 
part of the shops are running over-time. 

The new buildings of the Canada Locomotive Works at 
Kingston, Ont., are nearly ready for use. The works are 
building eight engines for the Credit Valley road. 

Ground has been bought for the locomotive shops which 
are to be built at Hochelaga, near Montreal, by the Cana- 
dian Pacific syndicate. 


Car Notes, 


The Lehigh Car & Axle Works, at Stemton, 'Pa., are 
running over-time to fill séme pressing orders. 

The Brownell & White Car Co., in St. Louis, is enlarging 
its works, and will soon be able to turn out one street car a 


day. 

The New Albany Forge, at New Albany, Ind., is turning 
out 100 car axles a day, and has five steam hammers at 
work. 

C. W. Pickering & Co., in Philadelphia, are full of orders 
and are working full time on car springs, with a good de- 
mand also for locomotive —-. 

The Union Pacific shops at Omaha, Neb., are building 9 
baggage and 12 caboose cars for the road, a number of nar- 
row-gauge freight cars for the Colorado Division and 20 box 
cars for the Nevada Central. The carshops are being en- 
larged by an erecting shop 180 by 300 ft. in size. 

The American Brake Co., of St. Louis, has increased its 
capital stock and intends to go largely into the manufacture 
of its freight train brakes. 

The New York & New England shops at Norwood, Mass., 
have completed 200 box cars for the road. 

The Gilbert Car Works, in Buffalo, N. Y., have contracts 
for a number of box cars for the Northern Pacific, 33 ft. 
long, for carrying lumber; also for 25 narrow-gauge box 
cars for the Bradford, Eldred & Cuba road. 

The Gilbert & Bush Car Co., in Troy, N. Y., is building 
three passenger cars for the Credit Valley road. 


Bridge Notes. 


The Wallis Iron Works, of Jersey City, N. J., are building 
a wrought-iron highway bridge 400 ft. long at Passaic, 
N. J., and are at work on bridges for Rahway and Boonton, 
N. J. They have just completed three bridges for the Coney 
Island Elevated Railroad. The shops, which are quite ex- 
tensive, ave full of work. 

Work is to be be on the Louisville & Nashville’s bridge 
over the Ohio at Henderson, Ky., as soon as the government 
opus have approved the location. The bridge will be 
100 ft. above low-water mark, and will have a draw-span 
with two 71 ft. openings on the Indiana side of the river, a 
channel span of 500 ft. near the Kentucky side, and several 
fixed spans of 160 ft. each. 


lron and Manufacturing Notes. 


The Pittsburgh Forge & Iron Co. has just put in a new 
steam hammer, making the fifth now in use. 

The Saucon Iron Co., at Bingen, Pa., is preparing to put 
an additional furnace in blast. 

In Southwest Virginia eight charcoal furnaces—Reed 
Island, New River, Cedar Run, Walton, Raven Cliff, Bev- 
erly, Irondale and Speedwell—are in blast. Brown Hill, 
Eagle, Wythe and White Rock furnaces are ge erg to go 
into blast. Barren Springs furnace is out of blast and not 
likely to start up at present. 

Quinnimont Furnace, at Quinnimont, W. Va., was to go 
into blast this week, having been relined and repaired. 

The new rail mill at Homestead, near Pittsburgh, was 
started up Sept. 1. Itis to be operated in connection with 
the works of the Pittsburgh Bessemer Steel Co. The 
Superior Mill in Allegheny, which is owned by the same 
parties, will hereafter be used in making bridge and shape 
irons, the rail business being removed to the new mill. 

The New Albany (Ind ) Rolling Mill has recently been en- 
larged and is now turning out about 120 tons of rails, i0 
tons of fish-plates and three tons of spikes per day. The 
mill will soon begin running double turn. 

The Standard Tool Co., of St. Louis, is adding a steam 
forge to its works. 

Low Moor Furnace, in Allegheny County, Va., is in blast 
and making about 70 tons of pig iron a day. 

Buffalo Gap Furnace, in Augusta County, Va., is being 
repaired and put in readiness to start up. 

Grace Furnace, at Ferrol, in Augusta County, Va., isin blast. 
It is a small furnace, making 15 tons of iron a day, and is 
owned by the Pennsylvania & Virginia Coal & Iron Co 

Callia Furnace, in Botetourt County, Va., has been obliged 
to go out of blast, the water supply having failed. ' 

P. H. & F. M. Roots, at Connersville, Ind., are running 
their shops night and day on their patent blowers, to keep 
up with their orders. ; 


The Rail Market. 


Steel rails are active and there is an urgent demand for 
fall deliveries, which are very difficult to secure. Quota- 
tions are $60 to $62.50 per ton at mill for fall and $58 to 
$60 for next year’s deliveries. Makers are reported as not 
anxious to close contracts at present prices, believing that 
they wiill be higher next year. English steel rails are 
quoted at about $60 to $62.50 according to time and place 
of delivery. Large sales are reported for the Canadian 
Pacific and for California and Oregon deliveries. 

Tron rails are more quiet, with many inquiries reported 
but few actual sales. Quotations are about $47.50 to $48 
per ton at mill for heavy sections up to $50 to $52.50 for 
light rails. 

eavy sales of railroad spikes are reported at $2.80 and 
$2.85 per 100 lbs. Fish-plates continue to be quoted at 
$2.40 to $2.50 per 100 lbs., and track-bo:ts $3.25 to $3.75, 
with an active demand and an upward tendency. 

Steel blooms are active and are quoted at $43 to $44 per 
ton, duty paid. Negotiations are said to be pending for 
several large lots. 

Old iron rails are firmly held, but few sales are reported, 
buyers hoping for adecline. Philadelphia quotations are 
ne to $28 per ton for T-rails and $30 for double- 

eads. 


Hauling Water on the Pennsyivania Railroad. 


The lower shops have been greatly inconvenienced since 
the drought has set in to procure an adequate supply of 
water for the steam boilers driving the machinery. The 
water is broug i1t from Canan’s station, on the Hollidays- 
burg Branch road, nearly five miles distant from the shops 
in oil tanks. The tanks are first filled with sawdust and 
burned out so as te destroy the oil remaining in them, as an 
engine will not make steam when the water hasa mixture 
of oil in it, These tanks hold from 3,500 to 3,600 gallons. 
There are eight of them nowin use. The train goes out 
with four empty tanks and brings in four full ones, and is 
run night and day, Two trips are made in daylight and two 
at night, bringing in from 14,000 to 15,000 gallons each 
time, or about 60,000 gallons in 24 hours. It takes 45 
minutes to pnmp one of these tanks full. The water on its 
arrival at the lower shops is pumped into the three large 
tanks that surmount the bill north of the shops on the road 
leading to Blair Furnace. By this means the company has 








pe _ to keep the works in motion. —Altoona (Pa.) Sun, 
ept. 9. 


A Runaway Train. 


On Sunday evening, about_9 p. m., while a train of eight 
carriages were being shunted: at Halstead Station, on the 
Southeastern Railway, near Seven Oaks, it started down the 
incline on the road to London without the engine. It con- 
tinued its course, increasing its as it ran through 
Chelsfield, Orpington, Chiselhurst and other stations. A 
telegram was sent to all stations, and at the junction above 
New-Cross the signalman, with great presence of mind, put 
over the points and sent the train into the sidings 
to Bricklayers’ Arms goods _ station, where it con- 
tinued its — pace through the network of metals and 
reached the locomotive department, running into a dead 
road, knocking down the wall and entering the premises of 
Messrs. Oastler & Palmer, tanners, doing considerable dam- 
age to a wooden building anda barre of machinery there- 
in. Two carriages were completely smashed, and others 
were more or less damaged. ve children belonging to the 
station-master at Halstead had a marvelous escape. They 
were in a carriage in the centre of the train, and traveled 
with it to London, receiving a severe shaking, but in no 
other way being any worse for the adventure. The father 
followed on the engine which should have been on the train, 
and it is needless to say that he was overjoyed upon finding 
bis children unhurt.—London Telegraph. 


Handling Baggage at Philadelphia. 

‘* We have tossed 30,000 pieces of baggage this season,” 
said a smasher on the West Jersey Railroad to a Record 
reporter yoy, “and yet I am not happy. Of that 
number at least 20,000 were bound for Atlantic City, and 
the rest went to Cape ey, And there was nothing mean 
about the trunks either. They were of the same old style, 
and ranged from the seven-story Saratoga with bay windows 
down to the little cowhide trunks of the esthetic young man 
who travels alone and sucks the end of his cane between 
stations.” 

The Camden & Atlantic Railroad Company did not keep a 
record of the number of trunks in the aggregate carried over 
that road, but merely held the numbers of the checks, so as 
to guard against a loss of any piece of baggage. Superin- 
tendent Lister said that he thought there were at least 
25,000 separate pieces handled in the two months over his 
road. The men who throw trunks over his road all wear 
kid gloves, and treat the big bundles about in the same 
manner as they would babies. They were awfully tender 
with them. 

The Philadelphia & Atlantic City (narrow-gauge) Rail- 
road Company manipulated mcre than 5,000 trunks during 
the summer, and so far as heard from none of the men who 
throw trunks around recklessly lost their lives. 

At the depot of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, at 
West Philadelphia, during the past few days there have 
been nearly 3,000 trunks and boxes handled ina day. The 
appearance of things reminds one strongly of Centennial 
times, as the trunks are piled up to the second floor, and 
extra men have to be employed to aid in the work. There 
are very few trunks that go outof the city that do not 
weigh at least 100 pounds, and all sorts of tricks are re- 
sorted to by travelers to run them through without 


paying. One of the favorite plans is to find a 
friend going the same road, and, if you have 
three or four trunks, get him to secure checks 


for balf of the lot. A veteran baggage smasher, who 
has grown gray and muscular in the service, says he has 
seen this trick played by persons who are worth thousands 
of dollars, preferring to save a few dollars in this way rather 
than act honestly. Of tate years trunks have been. so con- 
structed as to stand more knocking about. The average 
trayeling trunk now can be thrown from the top of a car to 
the ground without disturbing the contents. In bygone 
years, before the fiend became expert, such an experiment 
would have resulted in collapse.—Philadelphia Record. 


Rich and Poor. 


Practice makes perfect: It was at a railway station. 
The trains were being made up. Puff went the locomotives, 
whirr went the wheels and the whistling was terrific. There 
was was backing and forwarding and al] manner of shuntin 
on a labyrinth of rails. ‘‘ What the deuce are they doing? 
“Practising for an accident.”—Parisian Pleasantry. ’ 

A railroad company in Massachusetts has a treasurer 
named Poor, while the treasurer of a New York company is 
named Rich. This tends to show that in New York they 
have a livelier sense of the fitness of things thanin Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The projectors of some of the new railroads now under 
way would do well tio ponder the remarks made some years 
ago by a stockholder ina Connecticut road. ‘‘ You see,” 
he said, ‘‘ we knew i could not go from L— to D— with- 
out riding all around the country, and changing cars three 
or four times. We made up our minds to build a-road 
straight across country, so we chipped in and built it, 
and then, by gosh ! we found out that nobody ever did want 
to go from L—to D—. And then—we busteil.” 








ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the reports of companies 
which have been reviewed in previous numbers of this vol- 
ume of the Railroad Gazette : 

Page. 
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Pullman Southern Car Co...... 291 
semassspoonne Richmond & Danville...... ... 60 

be Richmond, Fred. & Potomac. . 373 
Gal., Har. & San 195 Rome, W’town, & Ogdensburg, 44 
Georgia R. RK. & Banking Co.... 286 Rutland ...................c00005 7 
be rrr -. 234 St. Johns. & Lake Champlain. 476 
Great Western, of Canada..... 235 St. Louis Bri Co 868 
Gulf, Col. & Santa F 









St. Louis, Iron Mt. & Southern. 120 





Hannibal & St. Jose om St. Louts & San Francisco...... 12 
OUSREOMIC. «00 .000sb0e-ccsodcace 331 St. Paul, Minn. & Manitoba.... 495 
Houston & Texas Central 4. SE merees 176 
llinois Central.... ...... 120 Savannah, Florida & Western. 461 
Indiana, Bloom. & West 76 South Carolina........... ...... 195 
Indianapolis & St. Louis. 475 Seuthern Pacific............... 331 
pe ees 7% Terre Haute & Indianapolis... 445 
Jeff., Madison & Indianapolis... 105 Troy & cnn «00 0 cesere 1 
Junction & Breakwater........ 33L Troy & Greenfield.... ... ..... 427 


Kentucky Central... - 76 Union Pacific........ . 


“. 164 Utah Southern... 









Knox & Lincoln... 








Lake Shore & Mic , 256 Utica & Black River 105 
Lehigh Coal & Nav. Co. -. 105 Virginia & Truckee... ... 546 
Lehigh Valley............ssseeee Wabash, St. L. & Pac..27, 164, 317 
Ligonier Valley...........0...+0 Se Fe Be cvccseségsnenconssses 475 
Little Rock & Fort Smith ..... 234 Wilmington & Northern....... 286 
TOME IMARE...cceses-s00 06 27 Wisconsin Central..... ose a 








Louisville & Nashville....”. 373,490 Worcecter & Nashua..... 





Connecticut & Passumpsic Rivers. 

The company ownsaroad from White River Junction, 
Vt., northward to the Canada line at Derby Line, 110.3 
miles; it leases the Massawippi road, from Derby Line to 
Sherbrooke, P. Q., 34.7 miles, with a branch to Stanstead, 
2 miles, making 147 miles worked. The report is for the 
year ending June 30. 

Tae company also owns the Newport & Richford road, 
from Newport, Vt., to Richford, 32 miles, and that road is 
sere by the Southeastern (of Canada), as part of its main 
ine. 

The equipment consists of 28 engines; 15 senger and 
10 baggage and mail cars; 520 box, 100 stock, 440 flat and 
9 caboose cars; 3 crane cars and 2 boarding cars. 

The general account, condensed, was as follows: 
















Stock ($20,348 per mile)... ................ ikiomenoue $2,244,400.00 
ee ree 1,500,000.00 
Notes payable ($2.266 per mile)................ + «. 250,000.00 
Newport & Richford bonds ....... .......c008 sscees 350,000.00 
Lyndon lands...............- tee cAedisacans th gremacasaee 31,934.12 
Coupons and dividends unpaid....................+.5 8,177.65 
IY ckacBsteip raves =. enamine <olhe die iia2 4s. sini saben 250,250.28 
PE Sc winsewtsaseoacened cube. bs. subsoesakoernsticn 5 

, | SRE eR Soiree © Re GME OP Rem os $4,692,014.57 
Construction ($31.881 per mile) $3,516,525.29 
Newport & Richford R. R 350.000.00 
Southeastern Ry 100,000.00 
Notes receivable 335,000.00 
Stocks, lands, etc. 41,795.21 
Cash and receivabl 56,085.19 
PEA BREE 84,790.15 
Cashier, including materials........... 207,818.73 





———— 4,692,014.57 

During the year the stock was increased $68,709; bonds 
outstanding were increased $63,500, and notes payable de- 
creased $127.008.57. Construction account increased $68,- 
700. The Newport & Richford road and its bonds appear in 
the accounts for the first time. The company pays interest 
on $400,000 Massawinpi 6 per cent. bonds, and also the 
same dividends on Massawippi stock as are paid on its own 
stock. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 








1880-81. 1879-80. Increase. P. c. 
Passengers............$242,646.29 $228,463.52 $14,182.77 62 
i reer 444,016.63 365,747.58 78,269.05 21.4 
Mail and express..... 28,411.44 26,800.20 1,611.24 6.0 
Rents and interest... 59,072.16 36,536.68 22,535.48 61.8 

, | arenas $774,146.52 $657,547.98 $116,598.54 17.7 
BAGORMOE, 0.00.5:50s0008 462,981.61 451,408.17 31,573.44 7.3 

Net earnings..... $311,164.91 $226,139.81 $85,025.10 37.6 
Gross earn. per mile. 5,266.30 4,473.12 793.18 17.7 
Net - ss . 2,116.77 1,538.37 578.40 37.6 
Per cent. of exps.. .. 59.81 MEL. -ahavdusuuss's 


The increase in earnings was very large and was due 
chiefly to the larger freight traffic, although rates were 
lower. ‘There was a large increase in interest received. 


The result of the year was as follows: 
WOE CRPMAGNS, 0+ IIB gon oe eines cs ae ssccnee seen cens $311,164.91 
Tnterest on bonds and notes.............. $135,685.00 
CI NIE, uc cign abate enndkelsssasen% 9,175.87 
Dividends. 5 per cent...............scece 130,701.00 


———_ 75,561.87 


Ss BO TI PI a 5 0:5:50086 6.560508 ocarcdecens $35,603.04 
Surplus from previous year..........-.-..eeeeeeeeceee 8,830.17 
bo 7 Peer ree 


Tota] surplus, June 30, 1881............... ..... "$57,252.52 

A dividend of 2 per cent. was paid in February, 1881, and 

one of 3 per cent. ia August, 1881, from the earnings of the 

year. Interest and dividends include those on Massawippi 
stock and bonds. 









The tratfic for the year was as follows: “ 

Train mileage: 1880-81 1879-80. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Passenger............ 275,039 259,643 I. 15,396 5.9 
Freight............... 223,729 184,358 I. 37,371 21.0 
Saad ste scmanac 26,403 5,077 I. 21,326 420.1 

, ee ee 525,171 449,078 I. 76,093 16.9 
Passengers carried... 176,313 156,934 I. 19,379 12.3 
Passenger miles.... . 6,117,700 6,174,878 D. 57,178 0.9 
Tons freight carried. 308,935 219,604 I. 332 40.7 
Ton miles....... .-. 19,726,662 13,670,452 I 6,056,210 44.4 

Av. train load: 

Passengers, No = 22.24 23.79 D. 1.55 6.5 
Freight, tons........ 88.17 74.15 I. 14.02 18.9 


The tonnage of the road shows a very large increase, 
chiefly carried at lower rates than heretofore. 

During the year there has been added to the equipment 
of the road 140 freight cars, costing $68,700, which have 
been paid for by the sale of 687 shares of stock, making the 
whole stock now issued 24,444 shares. Locomotives and 
other stocks, as well as the stations, etc., have been kept in 
excellent repair, $8,543 having been expended upon the 
joint passenger station at}]White River Junction. The gravel 
train has been run more than two months since the opening 
of spring in ballasting the road, 1,500 tons of steel rails 
have been laid in the track, 5,784.rails taken up, welded 
and relaid, and 86,299 new ties have been put into the track 
during the year. Workmen are now laying 2,000 tons of 
steel rails, which will go into next year’s account; when 
these are all laid there will be only about 15 miles more to 
_ be laid to furnish continuous steel rails from Newport to 

Wells River, where the heaviest traffic Ss, and more 
than one-half of the Massawippi road will also have steel rails. 
The report concludes as follows: ‘The long struggle we 
have had to obtain an efficient through line to Montreal and 
other points on the St. Lawrence River is over, and the 
thing is accomplished. We have now, through the meaus 
and great energy and perseverance of the Hon. Bradley 
Barlow, owner and manager of the Canadian line of roads 
with which we connect at Newport, a well-established line 
to Montreal, and embracing the line of roads on the north 
shore of the St. Lawrence River, which is developing a 
larger traffic than we had anticipated, and which we think 
is likely to increase and be permanent, Our relations with 
all prea be = of the most friendly nature, and the 
prospects for business the coming year are encouraging.” 

But one serious accident happened during the year, an 


2| Junction to Duluth, are ownedand used in common with the 


95 | One-half interest in a branc 


‘newals of permanent way and renewals and repairs of 
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unexplained derailment, in which a passenger car was upset, 
oue passenger killed and several hurt. The claims for 
damages from this accident have not all been settled. 

St. Paul & Duluth, 

This company owns a line from St. Paul, Minn., to Duluth, 
156 miles, with a branch to Knife Falls. 6 miles, and it 
works under lease the Stillwater & St, Paul road, from 
White Bear to Stillwater, 13 miles, making 162 miles owned 
and 175 worked, Of the main line 24 miles, from Thomson 


Northern Pacific. The ave ye A has also lately acquired 
from bal tag 8 to Taylor’s 
Falls, 21 miles. The report is for the yeur 1880. 

The equipment consists of 24 locomotives; 8 passenger, 2 
sleeping, 5 combination and 2 baggage, mail and express 
cars; 388 box, 6 stock, 151 flat and 12 caboose cars; 1 pay 
and 8 service cars; 79 hand and push cars. 

The general account is as follows : 





NE 5.8 Sctekohesccese chess chekceeeriseed $4,055,407.51 
™ NE in bos s.cks SONS e bad ees pad eandioee 4,705,606.91 
i rai A ee oie ec ainies, abe’ $8,761,014.42 
Bills and accounts payable.....................064. 488,824.22 
Northwestern equipment trust..................... 157,500.00 
oo ee ae 670,433.03 
CRC CAE itp ciss 0 05ee ovnkiecuespenieeeee eens $10,077,771.67 
Road and property.................. $9,82 4,300.52 
Stillwater & St. Paul lands... ...... 12,881.37 
ee Ore 102,876.87 
Sie aren 64,263.98 
Cash and accounts receivable....... 73,448.93 








Since the close of the year an issue of $1,000,000 new first- 
mortgage bonds has been authorized. 

The Land Department sold 4,545.77 acres, leaving 1,271,- 
920.24 acres still unsold. The department received from 
land sales $8,555.76; timber sales, $112,235.97; total, 
$120,791.73. The expenses were $19,729.61, leaving a net 
balance of $101,062.12. Of the receipts, however, $43,500 
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The road carried 7,858 bales of cotton, against 10,010 in 
1879 and 8,251 in 1878, Earnings were diminished by the 
loss in cotton, and expenses increased by damage to the road 
from floods, More equipment is‘much needed, 

The income account was as follows: 


DE a 2cc5 cbavedud: Werbuvevetes cesenses - $20,454.01 
EE CED. ccsace see cosceepens $1,356.20 : 
DE CTAC Osh eibaedis “hbicpadessechsocnvacd 19,049.52 








—-—— _ 20,405.72 

EG ONE og. Sects ace sccnesdendess $48.29 
Debit balance, Jan. 1, 1880......... -. $6,025.25 
Claim for damaged cotton settled... ...... 763.50 

-—— 6,788.75 

Debit balance, Jam. 1, 1GBL.......cccccccceccces $6,740.46 


Since the close of the year an extension of 19 miles has 
been about completed and contracts have been let for grad- 
ing the further extension to Jackson. The company has 
authorized an issue of $600,000 bonds to finish the road to 
= and has secured $225,000 aid from the city of 

atchez. 


Pullman’s Palace Car Co. 


The report of this company for the year ending July 31, 


1881, gives the following statements of habili'ies and assets : 
DCCEL ch crscteabiceros: ob shedesebs saveser<eeee $8,020,900 00 
i isos chs aadavskeuessashdseaeesenies 2,900.00 

Diabhs tabakier escgennesesaccs. caneseussoanarae 2,222,500.00 


Amt. recd. from sale of old Central Trans. Co cars.. 423,156.80 
Balance of accounts payable and receivable........ 497,933.62 
Ec Lashehabnagae sm bvnesaesebebaed oeaben 5,140,706,68 


i i $16,308,097.10 

Cars (502), equipments and franchises. $9,020,600.58 
Invested in car associations controlled. 2,491,904.05 
Union Foundry and Pullman car- 

IN ini5.c0s phenndan yess soos 22,500.00 
Real estate and plant, Detroit shops. 370,520.84 
Real estate and plant, works at Pull- 

DECALS ASER edhe. dhendd. cbdenneeeds 2,545,904 96 
St. Louis repair shops ....... 








a nao 
were in preferred stock, so that the net cash return from the | Real estate’ Chicago. eo SS eeres 
Land Department was $57,562.12 for the year. Materials and supplies, including cars 

The traffic statements are as follows: EE sc brascnnnssStessse0e0' 1,454,356.01 

1880. 1879. Increase. P.c, | Patents, U.S. and foreign............ 184,383.45 

Passengers carried... ..... 104,247 76,433. «27.814 36 4 | Furniture and fixtures in 52 offices 65 725.69 
Tons freight carried...... 355,004 314,787 40,217 12,8 | CASI... ee eee cece teen cece eee e es 87,156.89 - 
eee Od 0 eer ree swat - 16,308,097.10 


Receipt per ton per mile. . cows 
Of the tons carried last year 126,852 were moved north 
and 223,152 south. The Minneapolis & St. Louis trains 
carried about 50,000 tons to Duluth and 20,560 tons from 
Duluth in addition to that reported above. 
The earnings of the year were as follows: 


1880. 1879. In:.. or Dec. P. c. 
Freight.. ....... $432,303.61 $452,113.50 D. $19,809.89 4.2 
Passenger........ 117,208.57 87,583.41 IL. 29,625.16 33.7 
ON ae 15,350.29 16,079.37 D. 729.08 4.6 
Minn. & St. L. 
eae 103,915.43 ..........46 I. 103,915.43 


|: 





Total....... $668,777.90 $555,776.28 $113,001.62 20.3 
Expenses...... .. 575,595.45 394,872.22 180,723.23 45.7 








$67,721.61 42.1 


I. 
i, 
Net earnings..... $93,182.45 $160,904.06 D. 
Gross earn. per ' 


cg SORE ee 3,821.59 3,175.02 646.57 20.3 
Net earn. per 

Mia hstsiossce 532.47 919.45 D. 386.98 42.1 
Per cent. of exps. 85.99 71.05 I. 14.94 


The expenses include payments for unusually large re- 


equipment. Maintenance of way expenses alone were 63 
per cent. greater than in the previous year. 

The income account was as follows : 
ee NE PII a higcsccs cetcsevccecccceesciccocne $93,182.45 














Net cash receipts, Land Department.....  —....... 57,562.12 
Mathes pats LehdieebtsieG. sosswrssabeeesene $150,744.57 
Rent Stillwater & St. Paul R. R........... $20,000.00 
Interest, Insurance, C6C...........0.sccceree 57,118.67 
e ————- 77,118.67 
Nh nic tahiarer anh sbbseaeansd eanacan neabesios $73,625.90 
St. Croix Branch, construction 29,731.06 
Improvements of road......... +e {647.92 
Equipment account...............+++ -. 65,901.84 
—_———_ 300,280.82 
Excess of expenditures.... 2 .....-.-.-.0seee0- $226,654.92 


The chief items of improvement were $40,698.30 for depot 

ounds, buildings, et2., $22,755.25 for extension of Duluth 

ocks, and $15,000 for St. Paul Union depot. 

Under a contract made during the year (May 1) the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis Company runs its trains over this road 
from White Bear Junction to Duluth. The two companies 
have also built jointly and work on joint account a branch 
from Wyoming to Taylor’s Falls, 21 miles. The ~~~ 4 
olis & St. Louis pays for the use of the road to Dulut 
$50,000 a year anda part of the expenses of maintenance 
of way and renewals, determined by the proportion which 
the wheelage of its trains bears to the total wheelage pass- 
ing over the road. 

Renewals included 1,500 tons of steel rails. Two high 
trestles were rebuilt and several small bridges replaced by 
culverts and embankments. The tracks have been con- 
nected with the Union Depot in St. Paul, and the old pas- 
senger depot converted into a freight-house. 


Natchez, Jackson & Columbus. 


During the P ne 1880, which is covered by its mete this 

company worked a line (of 3 ft. 6in. gauge) from Natchez, 

Miss., to Martin, 43 miles. The road is now being extended. 
The general account is as follows: 








ne tea CLs ta aad chet ax oe boos von sd dudeebeuees $370,509.50 
hs hie citienehsekdebhhss -sepdebedses comeesevecens 188, 

Bills and accounts payable............ .60. seseseeseees 27,665.04 
RR ie aia tices A oighebcndcsebedibieas . ++. $586,574.54 

Construction, including extensions -$556,089.83 

Old interest funded. . 9,095.13 

Cash and receivables. . -.. 14,649.12 

errr «e+». 6,740.46 


— 586,574.54 
The bonds were issued during the year, chiefly to fund 
— debt, They bear 10 per cent. interest and can be 
retired at the option of the company, The authorized issue 
Sree and the company had on Dec. 31 $11,600 un- 
sold. 

The earnings for the vear were as follows : 

1880. 1879 














The bonded debt consists of $1,265,000 currency 8 per 
ceut. debentures, of which $445,000 are due Feb. 15, 1887, 
and $820,000 due Aug. 15, 1892; $908,000 currency 7 per 
cent. debentures and $49,500 steriing convertible 7 per cent. 
debentures. During the year $328,000 currency 8 per cent, 
debentures, which fell due May 15, were retired. The ster- 
ling debentures were decreased by $66,500, and the currency 
7 per cent. debentures were increased $141,000, a net de- 
crease of $253,500 in the bonded debt. 

The stock was increased $2,030,700 during the vear. At 
the annual meeting, held Sept. 8, the stockholders voted to 
further increase the stock by $2,018,000 (25 per cent.), the 
—— to be used for the shops and other improvements at 

man 

The surplus fund is included in the following statements : 
Guarantee fund account... $15,728.55 
Depreciation account...... indi idee aeoe wentbehleces nn 
Income account.......... dep Diniinenuban: bniwe dabeues 4,224,978.13 


Total surplus.......... or 5.140,706.68 


The course of this surplus account during the year was as 
follows : 


Sum of surplus accounts, July 331, 1880...... . «++. $4,395,109,45 
Written off for old cars sold or destroyed. .$31,801.68 
Erie & Atlantic line and Erie R. R., adjust~- 

ment of accounts, depreciation, etc..... 106,665.08 
Estimated depreciation in share of B. & 








LEDGE wrth ub osboCC6s50000% sete pai . 82,500.00 
Doubtful acounts....... .... 0.6... ...... 14,489.72 
-——-—- 235,456.48 
ID ccna ax scaknmnanbedasse ates $4,159,652.97 
Add balance of income for 1880-81.... .. 981,053.71 
Surplus, July 31, 1881 $5, 140,706.68 


During the year the Detroit shops account increased 
$6,052.05; the amount a on the Chicago shops 
during the year was $2,315,779.10. A large amount is 
still needed to complete these shops and the other improve- 
ments in progress at the company’s new town at man, 
near Chicago. The money for these improvements will be 
furnished by the issue of new stock authorized. 

The stock was $15,983 and the bonds $4,029 per car 
owned, 

The surplus over all charges for the year was sufficient to 
pay over 10 per cent. additional on the stock, 

The income account is as follows ; 

Earnings (leased lines included)........ ... ....+++. $2,355,266 .33 


Proportion of earni of lines controlled and 
wormed eee Aeahens ~ Ldnbnateverdedhes ehknwseseere 481,573.25 





ints ber naenhesensssbews: 80602050000 12,234.00 
Manufacturing profits, Detroit shops............... 133,313.27 
SERGE ns cabieabtasede: 35450 0400043<052 13,109.23 
tie. cb Sibindeneepanhonesbaneds6unaeban pee $2,995,496 .08 
Working expenses, taxes and insur- 
NUS 6 n'00540509466 badedideseeasnnt-er $768,310.19 
Maintenance of upholstery and bed- 
Oe ascus ciekeseaheebe ie einaneen 175,499.11 
Proportion of expenses, controlled 
Pb <ebAbineVearrennbnsbenssdseeedes 132,600 .06 
—_———-_ 1,076,409.36 


NS 5 5500550 <- 00060s 


_.. $1,919,086 72 









Rental of leased lines........ $264,000.00 
Interest on bonds............ -. 191,867.01 
Dividends on stock....... .......ssee08 482,166.00 


938,033.01 


Der BOP GO FONE oon sc cies cccscesccvescsss $981,053.71 
Working and maintenance expenses include leased lines, 


The compan — 724 cars, and the gross earnings 
above are $3: 209 per car. The total net receipts were $2,615 
per car. 


A comparison of the earnings, etc., with the previous year 
isas follows : 


1880-81. 1879-80. Inc. or Dec. Pr. @. 

Gross earn- 4 
Rs csi ood $2,995,496.08 $2,635,468.51 1. $360,027.57 13.7 
955,047.66 I. 121,361.70 12.7 





$1,680,490.85 I, $238,665.87 14,2 
VN Peer, visnse 
168,979.24 ! 22,887.77 13.5 
472,876.00 9,200.00 1.9 
33,623.42 D. 33,623.42 100.0 

Total ch’gs. $938,033.01 $939,478.66 D. $1,445.65 0.2 
Surplus.... $981,053.71 $740,942.19 I. $240,111.52 32.4 
Since the close of the year an extra dividend of a per 
cent, from the profits of the Detroit shops has been d 4 

















y Increase. P. c. 

Passengers.... .... $10,862.50 $9,226.43 $1,636.07 17.7 

BMS 68s coc vss ¥ ° 27,825.57 800,21 2.9 

NLS s<hnad oo nhieu 2,366 .92 2,228.52 138.40 6.2 

a $41,855.20 $39,280.52 $2,574.68 6.6 

Expenses.......... 21,401.19 19,392.27 2,008 .92 10.4 

Net earnings... $20,454.01 $19,888.25 $565.76 2.8 
Gross earnings per 

DOD esi oniise 68a 973.38 913.50 59.88 
Net earnings 
Wa gedcadssccess 475.67 462.52 13.15 2.8 
Per cent. of exps.. 61,13 49.37 1.76 we 


in addition to t regular quarterly 2 per cent, dividends, 


— 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





Advertisements.—-We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their ‘inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask usto recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement. Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
eo annual reports, some notice of all of which will 

published 


TOLLS ON THE ERIE CANAL. 

We copy elsewhere, from the New York Tribune, an 
article on ‘‘ Free Canals,” partly to show that there is 
considerable public interest in the question and partly 
to show on what gross errors of fact regarding traffic 
an argument may be basedin one of the foremost 
journals of the country, and one which is really, on 
many subjects, exceptionally well informed. 

The Tribune first notes the present greatness and 
the future growth of the traftic to [which the canal 
gives an outlet. It says: 





‘‘ Wonderful progress has been made during the past de- 
eade in the development of agriculture in the Northwest. 
Few persons realize it. Look upon any map of Dakota, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. Here is a region, long under- 
valued and neglected, but now blossoming in immense wheat 
farms. 


In 1869 and 1886 the crops of wheat of Dakota (and 
all the other territories), Minnesota and Wisconsin, and 
of the whole United States were: 

1869. 


~ 25,606,000 
. 18,866,000 


1880. 
16.464.000 D. 
40,752,000 I. 


Inc. or Dec. 
9,142,000 
21,886,000 


Wisconsin. . 
Minnesota. . 








Territories*...... ...... 1,812,000 = 18,005,000 I. 16,193,000 
a ere 46,284,000 75,221,000 I. 28,937,000 
United States.....:.... 287,746,000 480,850,000 I. 193,104,000 


~* Including Nevada and Colorado, which were states in 1880. A 
large amount was produced in Washington in 1880 and a consid- 
erable amount in Utah and Colorado, nearly all the rest in 
Dakota, 

Thus while there was a total increase of 193,000,000 
bushels in the wheat production of the United States 
from 1869 to 1880, only 29,000,000 of that grain were 
in the states and territory where the Tribune sees such 
‘* wonderful progress,” and one of these produced 55 
per cent. more wheat in 1869 than in 1880. The in- 
crease in the whole country having been 67 per cent., 
this section selected for its wonderful progress has 
gained less than 63 per cent.—that is, its rate of pro- 
gress has not been as fast as that of the rest of the 
country. Yet this selected district grows little other 
grain than wheat, while the rest of the country this 
side of the Rocky Mountains grows several times as 
much other grain. 

Since 1873, we may add, the inerease in wheat pro- 


duction in the Wisconsin-Minnesota-Dakota group has 

been but 18.£03,000 bushels, or less than 33 per cent., 

while in the rest of the United States it was 181,000,000, 
| cr more than 80 per cent. 

For 1881 we have not yet final reports as to the pro- 

| duction in different states, but the reports of the De- 

partment of Agriculture show the following changes 





in acreage from 1880 to 1881: 
1880. 1881. Decrease. 
MO, 1s ananedin Lente 1,680,000 1,455,000 225,000 
Minnesota aie ... 2,830,000 2,815,000 15,000 
Territories... AS: 3 oe Ee 1,385,000 825,000 560,000 
Total. eae . 5,895,000 5,095,000 800,000 
United States . ...+.86,037,950 36,003,000 34.950 





Thus from 1880 to 1881 the progress was backward 
in all the territory which the Tribune selects as going 
| ahead wonderfully. With a decrease of but 35,000 
| acres (less than one-tenth of 1 per cent.) in the aggre- 
gate wheat acreage of the United States, these states 
have a decrease of 800,000 acres, which is nearly 16 
per cent. We believe there must be a mistake in the 
great decrease of 560,000 acres (40 per cent.) reported 
for the territories by the Agricultural Department, 
but these are the only data that we have. 

Again, the Tribune argues the need of promoting the 
export trade in order to keep up the great import trade 
of New York, as follows: 

‘The ships which carry abroad the products of this coun- 
try come back laden with European manufactures and prod- 
ucts. They naturally return to the port whence they sailed, 
for they are needed there, to be again filled for another out- 
ward voyage. If the policy of New York is such that the 
shipments of grain are deflected to Philadelphia, Boston and 
Portland, the immediate consequence will be that our im- 
ports from Europe will in about the same proportion enter 

he country through Portland, Boston and Philadelphia.” 

This is another case of inferring facts, instead of 
looking at them. One of the commonest assumptions 
is that an export business will create an import busi- 
ness, because, etc. The reasons given often seem very 
good, but there is no need of reasoning on the matter 
The country has had abundance of experience, and 
the fact is, an export business does not create an im- 
port business. Several American cities that make 
heavy exports have but trifling imports. Some of 
those places have had a heavy export business more 
than fifty years and have not yet succeeded 
in building up the important business which we 
are told is a consequence of an export business. 

Some have enormously increased their proportion 
of the grain exports within ten or fifteen years, but 
have no larger a proportion of the imports of the 
country than they had before. Taking the results of 
asingle month, the figures of which are before us, 
we find that the value of the exports of New Orleans 
was 185, per cent. of the total value of the United 
States exports, but its imports were but 1.3 per cent. 
of the whole. Yet New Orleans has been a great 
exporting eity for fifty years. The same month Sa- 
vannah’s exports were 6.23 per cent. of the whoie, 
its imports but 0.02 per cent. Baltimore’s exports 
were 5.76, its imports 2.17 per cent. of the total. On 
the other hand, New York, with 37.8 per cent. of the 
exports, had 74.34 per cent. of the imports. Within 
15 years nearly the whole great export grain business 
of Baltimore and Philadelphia has been built up, but 
this has not affected New York imports in the least, 
so far as can be seen. In the five years, from 1864 to 
1868, New York’s exports were 5414 per cent. of the 
total of the country, and its imports 6614 per cent. 
In 1880 its exports had fallen to 34 per cent., but its 
imports had risen to 7114 per cent. 

The argument that vessels which take out cargoes 
will bring back cargoes seems very plausible to those 
who know nothing sbout the nature and relative 
amounts of the imports and exports; we have seen, 
however, that vessels which take out the large exports 
of New Orleans, Charleston and Savannah do not bring 
back cargoes. And the truth is that comparatively 
few vessels returnivg to this country from Europe bring 
cargoes, because there is nothing for them to bring. 
It is generally understood that three or four tons of 
freight are shipped by rail from the West to the East 
toone from the East to the West. The disproportion 
is in the same direction, but greater in extent, 
with the trans-Atlantic business. We sell bulky 
raw materials, and we buy manufactured goods cost- 
ly in proportion to their weight. Sailing vessels find 
it hard to get anything to carry, especially when we 
are not importing iron, and merchandise imports are 
only wanted at great marts, where all qualities of all 
kinds of goods are kept by competing traders, so that 
the merchants from other places can select anything 
they want in onecity. Savannah exports many cargoes 
of cotton of immense aggregate value, but it buys its im- 
ported merchandise in New York, and so do many other 
places at which shipping from Europe arrives in bal- 
last sufficient to bring twenty times their total con- 
sumption of imports. The steamer lines to New York 
and Boston bring to the United States nearly four- 








fifths of its merchandise imports. Another considera- 
ble percentage arrives at San Francisco (chiefly tea). 
Philadelphia and Baltimore may get 6 or 7 per cent. 
of the whole ; and the other places hardly count as 
importing cities. 

But what would be the probable effect of the aboli- 
tion of tolls on the Erie Canal? It seems somehow to 
be looked upon as a novel experiment, when in fact it 
is simply a repetition and the last possible repetition 
of an experiment that has been made several times 
already. For an abolition of the tolls, now amounting 
to just about one cent per bushel on wheat, or an equal 
weight of other grain, is simply a reduction of one 
cent in the tolls; its total offect on the expenses of the 
boatman and onthe rate at which he can afford to 
carry is limited strictly to this sum. A few years ago 
a reduction of a cent a bushel was made, and it doubt- 
less has enabled the boatmen to carry without loss at 
times when otherwise they would have been compelled 
to abandon the business, yet it did not prevent a great 
many of them from tying up their boats for a consider- 
able period in two or three of the four years since the 
reduction. Yet to the boatman any reduction of tolls 
is doubtless an advantage. Boatmen, however, are a 
small class; and the people of the state certainly are 
not willing to assume the expense of maintaining the 
canal solely for their benefit. 

The argument urged is that it will promote the 
business of the state and city of New York; that is, 
enable it to get a larger share of the traffic than it 
otherwise would. The people of New York do not 

care to build up a traffic which they do not get, and 
what they would aim at by lower tolls is a special 
growth in New York business. For there is growth, and 
enormous growth, as things are. In 1880 New York re- 
ceived about 143,000,000 bushels of grain (beside flour), 
against 72,000,000 in 1876, when Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia became prominent as exporters of grain; and 
out of an aggregate increase of 137,000,000 bushels at 
all the Atlantic ports in these four years, New York 
gained 71,000,000, in spite of an improved Mississippi, 
as well as the competition of Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. Ifthe canal tolls are abolished, it will be with 
the expectation that out of the next gain of 137,000,000, 
New York will get more than 71,000,000 bushels. That 
is, it will be expected that the reduction of the expense 
by canal one cent a bushel will give New York an ad- 
vantage which other cities will not share. Let us con- 
sider this, for the whole ground of the proposed meas- 
ure lies in it. 

New York receives grain by the railroads and the 
Erie Canal ; the other Eastern ports, with the excep- 
tion of Montreal, by therailroadsalone. The railroads 
in order to get any grain have to make rates, while 
navigation is open, not very much higher than the 
canal rates. This is true of therailroads to New York 
as well as of those to Baltimore, Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton. That is, the canal rates govern. They limit the 
rate, though not so closely, in winter also. If the 
railroads charge too much, the grain will be held in 
elevators at the lake ports until spring, as was almost 


universally the practice until a quite recent time. If 
the canal rate is 10 cents a bushel, the rail 
rate cannot be more, we will say, than 12 
cents. If the canal rate is reduced to 7 


cents, whether by competition, reduced expenses, 
or reduced tolls, the rail rate then must be reduced 
to the same extent, or to 9 cents; and at that reduction 
the railroads carry just as large a proportion of the 
business as before. A further reduction of a cent in 
the canal rate causes a reduction of a cent also in the 
rail rate, but diverts no grain to the canal and to New 
York, unless the canal rate is made so low that the rail- 
roads cease to compete. Why should it? As in every 
other business, the railroads have to sell their goods at 
the market price. When the former reduction in tolls 
was made, they carried not less but more than before. 
In 1876 the railroads brought to the five Eastern ports 
119,000,000 bushels of grain, an amount large without 
precedent, owing chiefly to a railroad war. The tolls 
were reduced in the course of the next year, 


but in 1878 the rail deliveries were 170,000,000, 
in 1879 215,000,000, and in 1880 203,000,000 
bushels. In 1876 the proportion of the tota] 


delivered to these ports (which receive only by the 
Erie Canal and by rail) by rail was 79 per cent., in 
1878 73 per cent., in 1879 79 per cent., and in 1880 74 
percent. The proportions and quantities are much 
affected by the length of the season of canal naviga - 
tion (it was exceptionally long in 1878 and 1880), and 
by railroad wars. In fact in several recent years the 
railroads have made the canal rates on grain, and not 
the canal boats the rail rates, which latter is the 
natural course of things. This was true in 1876, part 
of 1878, until near September in 1879, and again this 
year. Indeed, the only full season since tolls were re- 
duced in which canal rates were left to the competition. 
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of the boats has been 1880: Now, what was the effect 
on canal rates that year? The rates averaged just 
about the same as in 1876, when the railroads forced 
them down. The canal boats of course will not reduce 
their prices if tolls are abolished, if they can help it; and 
unless there is a railroad war experience indicates that 
they can help it. At all times when the railroads have 
maintained their rates the canal boats have received 
for carrying grain at least as much as their average 
last year, and usually considerably more. If the tolls 
should be abolished next season and the railroads 
should maintain a grain rate as high even as 20 
cents per 100 lbs. from Chicago to New York, the canal 
boats would ask and receive considerably more than 
they have obtained this season while paying a cent a 
bushel for toll. 

It remains to inquire whether the removal of this 
toll would cause the railroads to withdraw from the 
grain trade. It seems almost ludicrous to make this 
inquiry ata time when a reduction of more than 10 
cents a bushel in the rail rate has not driven one of 
them from the field, but has led them to carry more 
grain than ever-before in the summer season. The 
competition of a canal boat by a reduction of a 
cent a bushel in its rate is just as formidable as the 
competition of a rival railroad by an equal reduction, 
and nomoreso. But railroads begin their competi- 
tion by reductions usually of several times this 
amount. A cent, however, is all that remains to be 
taken from canal tolls ; if this cent should be taken 
from the rates charged by the boats, we may be sure 
the reduction would be from the 51; and 6 cents 
which they obtained in midsummer in 1880, when the 
railroads did not force their rates down; and not from 
the 315 and 4 cents which the quarrels of the railroads 
have forced them to accept this year. That is. the 
simple abolition of tolls will not make canal rates 
lower than they have been this year and ‘in 1879 and 
i878; but it will enable the boats to run when rail- 
road wars force the rates down to that level. But in 
no case do we see that it would enable New York to 
get any larger proportion of the Western grain. In 
the extreme case of a bitter railroad war it might 
make all rates lower by a cent a bushel; but as the 
decrease would apply to Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Boston as well asto New York, it is hard to see why the 
first-named cities should lose by it or New York gain. 





Growth of New Orleans Crain Traffic. 





The receipts of grain and flour at New Orleans for 
the 12 months ending with August for eleven succes- 
sive years have been: 








All Flourand Grain and 

Year. Wheat. Corn. grains. meal. our. 
13,765 4,886,860 6,895,617 1,541,281 14,601,922 
461 6,300,908 9,819,365 1,087,488 15,256,805 
896 6,097,522 8,334,106 1,046,024 13,214,226 
325,287 5,080,402 7,287,813 1,001,504 12,295,333 
145,485 3,465,909 5,348,086 846.242 9,669,296 
82,812 4,202,022 5,585,689 791,701 9,544,194 
. 110,561 5,580,150 6,867,371 631,602 10,025,381 
1877-78.1,048,857 7,966,112 10,864,991 742,497 14,154,631 
78-79.2,282.054 6,076,830 9,950,184 783,364 13,247,673 
69, 11,177,745 17.727,198 789,032 21,196,575 
1880-81.6,707,982 11,508,685 20,013,157 768,293 23,407,559 


If we look at 


the last column, showing the total of 
grain and of flour reduced to bushels, we will see that 
in the first four years chronicled New Orleans had a 
heavy grain trade. It had more than 8 per cent. of the 
total receipts at Atlantic ports in the first two years 
and 6 per cent. as late as 1874; and it has never had 8 
per cent. since, and last year only about 6 per cent. 
But after 1874 until 1879-80 the grain business of New 
Orleans did not keep pace with that of the other At- 
lantic ports. Ina period of four years, during which 
the aggregate receipts of the Atlantic ports increased 
from 194,000,000 to 350,000,000 bushels, or 80 per 
cent., the New Orleans receipts increased only from 
9,700,000 to 13,300,000, or 40 per cent. The great gain 
in 1879-80 at New Orleans only made up for lost time, 
and the increase of New Orleans in the last ten years, 
after these two last years of great gain, is, after all, but 
53 per cent., while for the seven Atlantic ports the gain 
is more than 300 per cent. That is, out of a total gain 
in Atlantic receipts of 280,000,000 bushels made since 
1871, New Orleans has gained 8,000,000. What has 
made it striking and really significant is the fact that 
its gain was preceded by a considerable decline and 
was made almost wholly within the past two years. 

It will be noted that in the first seven of the eleven 
years for which the receipts of New Orleans are given 
in the table, it received practically no wheat, while 
last year wheat formed 6,700,000 bushels of the total. 
But in the early years it received a good deal more 
flour than now, and, indeed, its flour receipts have not 
increased much in the past two years of heavy grain 
business. 

The gain in 1880-81 over the previous Year is but 
101g per cent., and might be taken to signify that the 
great growth at New Orleans has been arrested but for 


2,200,000 bushels in receipts there was a decrease of 
about 18,000,000 in the aggregate receipts of the seven 
Atlantic ports. 

The competition of New Orleans is only for the 
grain which it exports, and we shall understand the 
growth of that competition best by examining 
its exports for successive years, which have been: 


Grain and 
Year. Wheat. Corn. Allgrain. Flour. flour. 
1875........ 206,399 197,433 403,832 74,219 774,927 
2B ...... 37,102 1,639,756 1,676,858 93,792 2,145,818 
1877. -» 105,271 2,824,921 2,930,192 34,208 3,101,232 
1B77-7B 000. sioeses 034,654 6,037,454 38,042 6,208,643 
1878-79 ....1,868,084 3,641,919 5,798,367 108,821 6,288,062 
1879-80 ....5,344,510 9,205,984 14,615,143 106,029 15.090,340 
1880-81 .. ..6,536,689 9,137,373 15,720,423 82,518 16,091,682 


We cannot go so far back with the exports as with 
the receipts, for want of records; but it appears that 
no longer ago than 1875 New Orleans practically had 
no grain exports. Its considerable receipts were sub- 
startially all for domestic consumption; and this, we 
presume, was true of the four or five previous years 
when the receipts were larger. Substantially its ex- 
port business is the growth of the past six years. It 
increased 180 per cent. from 1875 to 1876, 4414 from 
1876 to 1877, 100 per cent. from 1877 to 1878-79, 155 
from 1878-79 to 1879-80, and 624 per cent. last year. 

However, its exports last year were less than 6 per 
cent. of the aggregate exports of the seven Atlantic 
ports, and but about one-eighth of the New York ex- 
ports. 

These are, however, large exports for the infancy of 
a business, and it is of course the probability of an in- 
crease in the future comparable to that of the past few 
years that makes carriers observe so closely the move- 
ment by way of New Orleans. The very low rail rates 
of the present summer have been unfavorable to it, 
but New Orleans has never yet received much grain 
in the summer. The country which alone has hitherto 
marketed any considerable amount of grain by the 
Mississippi has much lighter crops, especially wheat, 
this year than for several seasons previous, but this 
may not have had a great effect yet. If the barges are 
unable to obtain cargoes where they usually have 
found them, they will go somewhere else for them, as 
far as navigable waters extend, and this may result in 
their competing for grain in places where they never 
yet have been. 


Growth of the Ocean and Lake Marine. 





The ocean marine is increasing like other facilities 
for transportation at this time, though for some years, 
and until recently, the complaint was general that 
there was insufficient employment for the existing ton- 
nage, and even now, except for certain traffic, like 
the wheat shipments from San Francisco to Europe, 
for which long voyage only sailing vessels are em- 
ployed, ocean rates are not high ; though probably an 
increased traffic in the direction in which lately ves- 
sels had little business has considerably increased the 
earnings per round trip, as in the case of the lines be- 
tween this country and Europe, which in the year 
ending with June last must have received as much as 
$18,000,000 for carrying emigrants, when a few years 
ago the emigrant business brought them not more 
than $4,500,000. Ship-building on the Clyde has been 
more active this year than ever before, and the ton- 
nage launched for the eight months ending with Au- 
gust is nearly one-half greater than last year, though 
the number of vessels is less. The number of vessels, 
their aggregate tonnage and the average tonnage of 
each launched on the Clyde in the first eight months 
of each of six years hasbeen : 


Number Total Average 
Year. vessels. tonnage. tonnage, 
Se ee ee ee 122 169,500 1,389 
ntd.: * tskatenivaceeshwtves 159 107,500 676 
Pd cnasesskbarbedaied eskibsotet 181 155,700 860 
ids neh b ne handaseannenets ee 137 114,200 833 
Sata dcbsanetsenesbeaneeenes . 169 147,000 871 
MSs i Sb cee ad tidew dee ineeSioen 153 214,990 1,405 


The vessels for long voyages were almost uniformly 
made of large capacity in 1874, as well as now. though 
they are made larger now than then. The fiuctua- 
tions in the average capacity of the vessels launched 
is largely due to the proportion of vessels built for 
long vuyages. About 1874 the sea seems to have been 
overstocked with such vessels, and for several years 
comparatively few new ones were built. Now a great 
many are constructed. It should be said that up to 
this year 1874 was the year of the greatest amount 
of shipbuilding. According to appearances—notices 
of activity in yards, vessels in stocks and vessels 
launched already this season—there is also greater 
activity in shipbuilding this year than ever be- 
fore on our great lakes, which will he en- 
couraged rather than discouraged, we _ should 
say, by the railroad war this season ; because the 
lake vessels, in a year when the railroads have done 
their utmost against them, have yet made satis- 
factory profits, especially the large vessels, which 
form by far the larger part of those now con- 





the fact that in this last year while New Orleans gained 


structed. Thisis a matter of no little importance 





to the railroads, for it will be comparatively 
an easy matter to overstock the lakes with ves- 
sels, and if done it will reduce the rate between the 
upper lakes and Buffalo to an amount little greater 
than the cost of running the vessels, which we may 
be sure will be less than the lowest amount the 
vessels have received this year, which at one time fell 
a little below 134 cents a bushel from Chicago to 
Buffalo. But the prospect’ of very low lake rates, 
though not favorable, at least at first, to many of 
the roads east of Chicago, is altogether welcome to 
those further west, and to the country at large, 
and not so unfavorab!e even to the lines between 
Buffalo and Chicago as most people suppose. If these 
vessels carried all kinds of freight, the railroads would 
have much more to fear from them, But practically 
they carry nothing but grain and flour eastward, and 
but a small proportion of the flour (1815 per cent. of 
the total Chicago shipments in 1880), while the rail- 
roads carry all the livestock, nearly all the provisions 
(more than 90 per cent. of the shipments from Chicago 
even), and by far the larger part of the flour; for we 
must remember that only Chicago and Milwaukee 
ship appreciable quantities of flour or provisions by 
rail, and nearly the total shipments of interior points 
are by rail; and of the total shipments of flour by the 
Northwest last year, not more than 6 per cent. went 
by lake. , 

Now the more the carriage of grain from the North- 
west is cheapened, the faster that country will grow 
and the more it will have to ship, not only of grain, 
but of flour, provisions and live stock, and the more 
it will buy in the East. Now nearly all purchases in 
the East (except coal, and much of that), isbrought to 
it by rail, and at rates which average probably twice 
what the railroads can get for carrying grain, even 
when. circumstances are in their favor; and any 
addition to this traffic can be carried with next to no 
increase in expenses, because most of the cars now 
have to be hauled west empty. Of course the growth 
of production in the Northwest consequent on lower 
rates for transportation would not occur all at once, 
nor at all until it was shown that the low rates were 


likely to be permanent; and some of the rail- 
roads would doubtless suffer meanwhile; but 
eventually we believe that even the railroads 


between the West and the seaboard would profit by 
such a cheapening of water transportation as would 
deprive them of nearly all their grain shipped to the 
seaboard for export, whether that cheapening he 
caused by a more effective lake marine, an improved 
St. Lawrence route, or an improved Mississippi River 
route, or by all of them together; while the North- 
western railroads would gain greatly by it, if the 
cheapening were large in amount. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that there can be no great saving from 
the rates char ged this season, because the rates them- 
selves amount to very little. Wheat is now taken 
from Chicago to New York by water for about 8 cents 
a bushel, and at one time corn was taken for 6 cents. 
No reduction that it is possible to make in these rates 
will have much effect on production. If they could 
be assured for the future, grain production would 
be stimulated about as much as it ever can be by cheap 
transportation east of Chicago and St. Louis. And the 
increase of the lake marine gives reason to believe that 
they will be continued as far east as Buffalo, at least. 
The canal rate this year, however, was made low by 
the unprofitably low rates of the railroads, and will not 
continue low under ordinary circumstances. But the 
Welland Canal may be the extraordinary circumstance 
which will hereafter keep down canal rates to the level 
of the present unprofitable season, or, av an alterna- 
tive, divert thetraffic. Evenit, however, cannot cheap- 
en transportation much compared with this season; for 
most of it the canal boats have received but 3!; to 4 
centsa bushel for carrying corn from Buffalo to New 
York. Even should the vessels down the St. Lawrence 
carry to Montreal for half that rate (from Lake Erie) 
the reduction would have little effect on future pro- 
duction; it would not be one-fourth as much as the re- 
duction of rail rates this summer below those of last 
year. But this year has been an exceptional one; at 
least there have not been many like it heretofore. If 
its cheap rates become the standard rates hereafter, 
the Northwest will have all the encouragement it 
needs, if it needs any, to extend the area cultivated 
and increase production. 





The Passenger War. 

On the morning of Tuesday of IAst week the two Vander- 
bilt roads announced in Chicago that rebate tickets to New 
York would be sold for $10.25 (the rate had been about $15 
for a long time); to Boston by way of Albany for $11.25, 
and to Boston by way of New York for #16. This was fol- 
lowed by the Pennsylvania making the same rates, but its 
$11.25 tickets to Boston read by way of New York, of 
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course. The Baltimore & Ohio sold tickets at the same 
rates, but did not make rebates, and passengers buying its 
tickets could get off at Washington, Baltimore or Philadel- 
phia, though it checked baggage to destination only on 
these tickets. 

On the evening of the same day the Vanderbilt roads re- 
duced their rates to $5 to New York, $6 to Boston, by way 
of Albany, and $10.75 to Boston, by way of New York. 


The next day the Pennsylvania made its rates also $5 to) 


New York, and $6 to Boston, the latter being limited to 
tickets by the fast train leaving Chicago at 3:30 p. m., whose 
Boston passengers are taken by ferry in a through car 


around New York city to the New York & New Haven} 


road. By other trains, in which the passenger might stop 


at New York, its rate was made $10.75 to Boston, or the | 


same as by the Vanderbilt roads via New York, the differ- 
ence being the local rate from New York to Boston. These 
rates have been maintained constantly since, we understand. 
‘The regular rate for limited tickets as given on the 
rate sheets is $20 from Chicago to New York, $21 to Bos- 
ton, via Albany, and $25.75 to Boston, via New York. The 
Pennsylvania $6 passengers go over the New York & New 
England, and tbis road will also very soon have a connec- 
tion with tbe Erie at Newburgh, for both passengers and 
freight. Tae reduction to Boston, coming after the Grand 
Trunk had been selling $5tickets for several weeks, is not 
likely to greatly increase the sale of Boston tickets, but as the 
rate to New York has been pretty steady at $15, a consid- 
erable addition to New York business may be expected, and 
that at a season when it is usually heaviest. With a fare o¢ 
$5 from Chicago to New York and of $7 from New York to 
Chicago, people can afford to travel who never traveled be_ 
fore. The former rate isa trifle more than halfacent a 
mile. The Baltimore & Ohio, which owns its ownsleeping- 
cars, is reported to sell tickets at the reduced rates only to 
those who buy a berth in a through sleeping-car, which 
costs $5 more, and this gives it an advantage over com- 
panies not owing their sleeping-cars. 

On the same Wednesday when the reduction was made in 
New York tickets, the Grand Trunk began selling round- 
trip tickets, Chicago to Boston and return (about 2,500 
miles) for $10, good for 30 days. It had for weeks sold 
tickets in either direction for $5, but of course no one 
could be sure that, having got 1,200 miles away from 
home for $5, he would not have to pay the regular 
rate of $21 to get back again, and there are 
doubtless many who can afford to spend $10 fora jour- 
ney, but could not afford to take the risk even of spending 
But having for about six weeks carried at the $5-rate, 
probably most of those who travel, because it is very cheap 
have already taken advantage of the opportunity, if they 
wanted to go to Boston, or from Boston to Chicago. It is 
reported that the Grand Trunk down to this week had sold 
about 7,500 tickets to Boston. It has also made a #5-rate 
from Chicago to Buffalo, which spoils some local business. 

The Baltimore & Ohio fiually followed the policy of the 
other roads and sold only rebate tickets. All the roads do 
this now, we believe. You can have a ticket from Chicago 
to New York for a quarter of the regular rate, but you can- 
not leave the train at Cleveland, Pittsburgh or Buffalo, or 
rather, if you do, you lose the rebate of $10 or $15 which 
you pay in addition to the $5-rate at Chicago, and which 
will be refunded to you only at New York on your writing 
a signature which answers to that which you wrote on the 
rebate ticket when you bought it. In this way rates to inter- 
mediate places are pretty well maintained. 

How great the losses are by these ridiculously low 
passenger rates we cannot even guess, for lack of informa- 
tion of the ordinary amount of travel between New York 
and Chicago and Boston and Chicago. It must, however, 
amount in the aggregate toa very large sum. The amount 
of travel would probably have been larger, even at full rates, 
this fall than at any other time in the history of our railroads , 
except during the Centennial Exhibition. Through passen_ 
ger travel, however, affords but a moderate proportion of 
the gross earnings of most roads, and the passenger war 
cannot be nearly so seriousa matter to any of the trunk 
lines as the reduction either in the east-bound or west-bound 
through freight rates. The reduction in freight rates applies 
to substantially all the through freight, and the through 
freight is a much larger proportion of the total business of 
the trunk lines than the through passenger business. 

Since the last reductions by the Grand Trunk the Michi. 
gan Central has ceased to sell} tickets reading over the 
Grand Trunk. Until very recently all the through passen- 
ger business of the Grand Trunk to Chicago was done over 
the Michigan Central. 

Rates from St. Louis have not been reduced in proportion 
to the Chicago rate. A $12-rate is made to New York 
which is more than the local rate from St. Louis to Chicago’ 
plus the cost of the rebate ticket from Chicago to New York; 
but as the passenger has to stop in Chicago to buy a rebate 
ticket, no considerable diversion of traffic that way is ex- 
pected. 


4 
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Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows : 


Sioux City & Pacific.—The Nebraska Division is extended | 


from O'Neill, Neb., westward 12 miles. 

Natchez, Jackson & Columbus.—Extended from Martin, 
Miss., northeast 9 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 6 in. 

Cincinnati d& Eastern.—Extended from Winchester, O. 
eastward 51¢ miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska.—The track of 
the Republican Valley Division is extended from Indianola, 
Neb, westward to Culbertson, 34 miles, 


Des Moines Northwestern.— Extended north by west to 
Jefferson, Ia., 17 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—Track is laid on the 
loop line from Davenport, Ia., to Wilton, 2614 miles. 

Texas & Pacific. —Extended from Pecos Crossing, Tex. 
westward 13 miles. 
| Southern Pacific.—Extended from Yeleta, Tex., southeast 
| '75 miles. 

Union Pacific.—Track is laid on the Oregon Short Line 
from Granger, Wy., northwest 25 miles. 

This is a total of 217 miles of new railroad, making 4,235 
miles this year against 3,288 miles reported at the corres- 
ponding time in 1880, 1,863 milesin 1879, 1,273 miles in 
1878, 1,223 miles in 1877, 1,556 miles in 1876, 746 miles in 
1875, 1,022 miles in 1874, 2,507 miles in 1873 and 4,623 
miles in 1872. 








THE ACCUMULATION OF GRAIN AT THE NORTHWESTERN 
MARKETS goes on at a remarkable rate. We called atten- 
tion last week to the fact that while receipts at these mar- 
kets have been larger than last year, for some time past, the 
receipts at Atlantic ports have been much smaller. Below 
| we give the receipts and shipments of the seven Northwest- 
ern markets, the receipts and the exports at Atlantic ports 
for five successive weeks, the week for the exports being 
four days later than the date given for the other movements: 











——Northwestern.—_ _ — -Atlantic.-——— 

Week ending Receipts. Shipments. Receipts. Exports. 
Aug. , BE eer 6,052,7! 4,952,203 5,549,732 4,597,908 
ea 6,695,745 5,848, "709 «5.797.821 4,019,291 
a PRN 7,502,463 5, .409,136 5,324,453 4,138,884 
28 8,110,023 6: 294,012 5,590,946 3, 845,590 
i re 8,520.758 5, 104.559 5,431,682 2,843,132 
i eee 36,881,689 27,608,619 27,694,634 19,444,805 


Now contrast this with the movement in the correspond- 
ing five weeks of last year : 








Northwestern.—_——. — —-Atlantic.-—— 

bs say nding Receipts. Shipments. Receipts. Exports. 
pana tbeiaee 7,262, 397 6,528,553 8,236,866 6,495,955 

e 19. ae 7 643,310 6,635,931 8, 193, 567 8,161,262 

we ee 7,747,247 6,789,435 rf 666, 271 6,444,497 
BA: 8,555,570 6,556,832 7 7328, 674 6,743,355 
TE. vscssdencce 6,677,269 6,323,361 6,337,127 6,234,512 
5 weeks. . .....37,885,793 32,834,112 37,7€2,505 34,079,585 


The receipts of the Northwestern markets have been on 
the average about as large this year as last, but last year 
the shipments of these markets approximated their receipts 
much more closzly than this year, and last year the At- 
lantic receipts were much larger than the shipments of the 
seven Northwestern mark2ts. This year they are about the 
same. 

Let us put the movement of this year for the five weeks 
by the side of that of last year: 














-——-Northwestern.—-—, -- Atlantic.- —~ 

Receipts. Shipments. Receipts. Shipments. 
1881.........36,881,689 27,608,619 27,694,634 19,444,805 
1880.........37,885,793 32,834,112 37,762,505 34,079,585 
Decrease.. 1,004,104 5,225,493 10,067,871 14,634,780 


Thus, while the eight Northwestern markets received this 
year but a million bushels less than last, they shipped 
5,200,000 less; and the Atlantic ports received 10,000,000 
and exported 14,600,000 bushels less than last year in the 
corresponding five weeks. Further, this year the North- 
western markets shipped 9,000,000 bushels less than they 
received; last year, only 5,000,000 less. This year the At- 
lantic ports received only 86,000 bushels more than the 
Northwestern markets shipped; last year they received 
5,000,000 bushels more; and finally this year the Atlantic 
ports have exported 8,250,000 bushels less than they re- 
ceived; last year only 3,700,000 bushels less, 

These facts indicate, first, that the country which does 
not ship by way of the Northwestern markets, which is 
largely or mostly that east of St. Louis and Peoria and 
south of the lakes, has marketed much less grain than last 
year, while the rest of the Northwest has marketed as much; 
second, that the buyers in the Northwestern have more 
faith than Eastern buyers in future high prices, else they 
would have sold and forwarded the grain that they have 
been buying so freely, instead of accumulating 9,000,000 
bushels in August, especially as transportation rates were 
extremely low; third, that buyers at the Atlantic ports have 
more faith in future high prices than European buyers, else 
they would have exported more grain, for which the ocean 
rates have been more favorable than last year. 

Again, either the Northwest is being drained of its surplus 
grain, and shipments later must be comparatively very 
light, or the estimates of light crops on which the current 
high prices are based must be egregiously wrong. It is true 
that the chief movement so far is of last year’s crop, being 
chiefly corn. But with the prospect of a very light crop 
farmers will spare less of their old corn than they otherwise 
would, and the movement iate in the fall of the old crop and 
after December of the new crop must be very light. 








TuE ILLINoIs Corn Crop is the subject of a report by 
the State Department of Agriculture, giving the condition 
of the crop this year in percentages of an average yield in 
each county and in each of three divisions of the State, on 
the first day of June, July, August and September, and the 
| reported actual yield last year. This latter it reports to 
| have been 250,696,000 bushels, whichis 11,500,000 bushels 
| less than the estimate of the United States Depariment of 
| Agriculture. It was something less than an average crop, 
and 50,000,000 bushels less than the crop of 1879, which, 
| however, was above the average. The State Department 
reports a great falling off in the average condition during 





, | August, from 80 to 68.2 in the 33 northern counties, which 


| produced 121,318,000 bushels last year; from 93 to 
61 in the 35 central counties, whose production was 
107,349,000 bushels last year, and from 38 to 144% 
in the 84 southern counties, which, however, produced but 





22,030,000 bushels last year. Assuming that last 
yew’s production was 90 per cent. of an 
average crop, in each section, the condition 


Sept. 1 (which can be little changed later) would be only 
162,000,000 bushels from the same acreage as last year— 
little more than half the crop of 1879. But the national 
Agricultural Department reports an increase of 632,000 
acres, or 714 per cent., over last year; this was chiefly due 
to the plowing up of winter-killed wheat, and as winter 
wheat is grown only in Central and Southern Illinois, we 
may credit the whole increase of corn acreage to these sec- 
tions, equal to 13%{ per cent. of their total. Applying these 
figures, we have the following as the production of the three 
districts this year and last, by the state authorities’ esti- 
mate: 








1881. 1880. Decre' 
Northern Illinois. . . 86,000,000 121,000,000 35, 000, 000 
Central Illinois.... .. 82,750,000 107,000,000 24, 250, 000 
Southern Illinois........ 4,000,000 22,000,000 18,000, ‘000 
MR Ss ican taken acavue 172,750,000 250,000,000 77,250,000 


We believe this to be an exaggerated statement of the 
decrease. While the crop has been very badly damaged in 
many parts of the state, trustworthy reports in the news- 
papers from some of the largest corn-growing districts 
indicate that a very large part of the corn there will be 
quite as good as last year, though some fields that were 
planted very late are almost ruined by drought. It is the 
great failures or great successes that are most talked of, 
and all but cool-headed and experienced persons are likely 
to give too much attention to reports of these, though 
they may be the exceptions. A loss of 77,000,000 
bushels in Illinois will be a serious thing to Illinois, and 
especially to Central and Southern Illinois, where the 
wheat crop has failed. It is, moreover, about 5 per cent. 
of the total corn crop of the United States last year. If 
there were no failures elsewhere it would not have much ef- 
fect, but Indiana and a large part of Iowa and almost the 
entire South have suffered greatly also. On the other 
hand, an acreage for the whole country one-fifth greater 
than last year is reported, which with last year’s yield 
would have added 300,000,000 bushels to the crops. It is 
then not likely that there will be very much less corn in the 
country than there was last year. 


NEw YorRK TRUNK Live SHIPMENTS WESTWARD during 
August last are reported to have been 116,151 tons, against 
89,000 last year, an increase of 30!¢ per cent. The ship- 
ments by the several lines and their percentage of ,the total 
this year are given as follows: 





Tons. Per cent of 
total. 
ge ek) re 41,032 35.3 
Dei baksisavatedasdes: abe denkada nae 36,830 31.7 
II 66g sesidccnvaiaainemnsnis ; 31,437 27.1 
EN OE WINDS vcs Kccsicssenercccenesces 6,852 5.9 
ik ha eGh vedi seundudenrdaieebsaea® 116, 151 100,0 


These percenteges are not far from those allotted to the 
several lines under the pool, except that the Baltimore & 
Ohio has 2 less and the Pennsylvania 2 mors than its 
proportion. The division between the New York Central 
and the Erie is made by classes, however, and tonnage 
does not show absolutely how they stand, as a ton of first- 
class freight is equivalent to more than two of fifth-class. 
The shipmentsin August were, we understand, much larger 
than in any previous month. No published statement of 
these trunk-line shipments westward has been made before, 
we believe, since 1879, when the total shipments for the 
first two years of the pool were published, and we made a 
graphical illustration of the amount shipped to each Western 
competing point (Sept. 19, 1879, page 499). In those 
two years the aggregate shipments from New 
York were 1,446,610 tons, an average of 60,275 tons 
per month, which is little more than half as much as last 
August’s shipments, The general prosperity of the country 
is seen in scarcely anything more plainly than in these 
trunk-lineshipments westward. The first year of the pool, 
business but just began to revive; the second, progress was 
marked; thethird, it became decidedly heavy, and the fourth, 
ending with June last, it made another consider- 
able gain. July, however, showed somewhat lighter 
shipments than last year. The great gain of August, how- 
ever, has scarcely been equalled except by the gain made 
last year in the same month over 1879, August is always a 
month of more than average shipments. Of course ship- 
ments were this year stimulated by the very low rail rates. 
These are nominally on the average about 45 per 
cent. lower than previously under the pool, but are 
actually more than 50 per cent. lower, as the 
regular reduced rates are not adhered to. The gross re 
ceipts from the August business this year must have been at 
least one-third less than those from the much smaller 
August business last year ; and asto the net receipts, the 
less said the better. 


THE Iowa CoaL Mums knee immense importance, not 
only to Iowa, but to Minnesota and Southeastern Dakota, 
as they furnish almost the only supply of fuel to an immense 
area of prairie country which has no fuel of itsown, The 
traffic is of very great importance to the railroads, and the 
Iowa lines which had no mines, or small ones, on them, have 
generally secured connections with productive mines, and 
in some cases bought extensive mining properties for their 
own use and that of the country on their lines. Coal-mining 
is prosecuted in no less than 26 Iowa counties, in which 
there are niore than 300 mines, and their aggregate produc- 
tion in the year ending with May, 1880, was 1,367,229 
tons, which is about five-sixths of a ton per inhabitant, 
The most thickly peopled part of Iowa, the eastern part, 
including all the Mississippi River towns, is chiefly 
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supplied from the mines of Northern Illinois, :vhich in 
the year above named produced more than 6,000,- 
000 tons. Thus the product of the Iowa mines 
is largely available for the treeless and coal less region in 
the western half of the state, and further northwest; many 
of the most productive mines being about midway between 
the Mississippi and the Missouri, near Fort Dodge, on the 
Illinois Central, and about Des Moines. The northerly 
mines, however, are not very productive, and we see the 
Chicago & Northwestern, when it purchased coal mines, 
going far to the south of its own line, on which, however, 
are several mines, while it reaches Des Moines, which is the 
centre of a considerable mining district. The largest pro- 
duction of any one county (300,000 tons), is in Mahaska 
county, about 50 miles southeast of Des Moines, which is 
crossed by two lines of the Rock Island road, and by the 
Central Iowa. All th lines acros; the state from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Missouri have coal mines on them, with the 
exception of the Iowa & Dakota Division of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. The most westerly mines are near 
the southwest corner of the state, on lines of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Wabash, 

The total production of the state may seem trifling in 
comparison with that of the Pennsylvania, and Ohio and 
other coal fields; but it is of special importance as being the 
nearest supply for an immense district north and northwest, 
until the Dakota beds of lignite are reached, and also as 
being capable of great development. It is to be said, how- 
ever, that most of the Iowa coal is poor, and it lies in beds 
so thin that it is not always cheaply worked. A large pro- 
portion of the mines have heretofore been worked in winter 
only, and when the winter came unusually early and un- 
usually severe last year it caught western and northern Iowa 
almost bare of fuel, which there was then great difficulty in 
procuring, because of the ruilroad blockades and the un 
usually heavy demand. Hereafter the mining is likely to be 
prosecuted toa greater extent in the summer, which will 
give the carriers more constant employment for their coal 
cars. 








duced to insignificant proportions since the railroad war 
began ; it was largest before lake navigation opened, but 
even after the lake opening it continued considerable, and for 
the six weeks before the beginning of the railroad war 
averaged 475,408 bushels weekly. But for the eleven weeks 
from the breaking out of the railroad war to Sept. 3, 
the river shipments have averaged but 209,652 bushels 
weekly, and for the five weeks since July they have 
averaged but 138,657 bushels a week. The average weekly 
shipments from the Northwestern markets by rail, river and 
lake, from the opening uf lake navigation to the time the 
15-cent. rail rate was made (six weeks), and since that time 
to Sept. 3, and the percentage of the total by each, have 
been : 


—-—By rail.—— —By river— 
Av. to. Bushels. P.c. Bushels. P.c. By lake. Total. 
June 18...... 1,613,377 29.8 475,408 8.8 3,325,609 5,414,394 
Av. since. 
June 18......2,408,863 42.3 209,652 3.7 3,081,933 5,700,448 


Thus in the second period the rail shipments nave averaged 
nearly one-half greater than in the first, while the weekly 
river shipments have been 56 per cent. less, and the lake 
shipments 714 per cent. less. The lake shipments have not 
been affected so much as was expected. Except for two or 
three weeks all the lake vessels have had plenty to do, and 
generally at remunerative rates. As for the river shipments, 
they are usually light in midsummer, but the business being 
new, this has been looked upon as exceptional, and it was 
claimed by many that they would continue heavy through- 
out the year, in the face of lake and rail competition. 








Lake Rates have both fallen and risen since we reported 
them for Wednesday of last week, and at the end of the 
week are the same as at the beginning—3'¢ cents for corn 
and 4 for wheat from Chicago to Buffalo, having been at 
least half a cent lower. 

Canal rates advanced Monday and are reported Wednes- 
day at 444 cents a bushel for corn and 5 for wheat from 
Buffalo to New York. A large part of the fleet is stiil 
laid up, but the advance will probably draw out many boats, 
if itis maintained. Unless rail rates are advanced, how- 
ever, it is doubtful if the present canal rates can be main- 
tained. While the lake and canal rate from Chicago to 
Buffalo is 7% cents a bushel for corn and 8% 
for wheat, the railroads charge no more than 7 and 
714. But the high prices have so filled the Western 
markets that there is a pressure to ship, and after giving the 
railroads all they can carry at their low rates, the shippers 
compete for the limited stock of vessels, so as to give them 
higher rates. The circumstances at present would probably 
enable the roads, for a time, to get as much as 30 cents per 
100 ibs. (instead of 1214) on shipments nearly as large as 
those they are now getting. 

Ocean rates have fallen from 4d. a bushel last week to 3d. 
this week on grain by steam from New York to Liverpool, 
The high prices on this side have greatly reduced exports, 
and the steamers compete for grain to fill up cargoes of 
other better-paying freight. The reduction by sailing ves- 
sels, carrying nothing but grain, and delivering wherever 
the grain may be wanted, is not nearly so great. 








An ADVANCE OF FARES ON THE ELEVATED RAILROADS 
is recommended by Mr. Hopkins, one of the receivers. These 
fares, it must be remembered, are in many cases far below 
the legal limit, which is 10 cents a passenger below Fifty- 
ninth street except for four hours daily, when it is 5 cents, 
and 16 and 8 cents for passengers above that street. The 
charges are 10 and 5 both above and below Fifty-ninth 


street; and the 5-cent rate is given for six instead of four 
hours each day. The President of the Manhattan Com- 
pany reports that since the lease the average fare per pas- 
senger has been 6.81 cents, the working expenses 4.14, the 
fixed charges (rental) under the lease 3.65 cents, and the 
taxes 0.83 cent—a total expense (including taxes) of 4.97 
cents per passenger, and a total charge of 8.62 cents, leaving 
a net loss to the lessee of 1.81 cents per passenger. 

It would be rational to charge more for the long trips, 
like the 81 miles from the Battery to Harlem, than for the 
short ones below Fifty-ninth street, which are from balf a 
mile to 41¢ miles ; but it is very difficult to provide for any 
difference ; and moreover the Harlem traffic is of the kind 
which would probably be most affected by an advance of 
fares. A 16-cent rate would certainly drive a large part of 
it away. The original sin in the whole matter was the con- 
struction of a large amount of road that was not needed ; 
but for that, the Manhattan Comp.ny could probably pay 
even the enormous rental which it promised. 








BUFFALO GRAIN SHIPMENTS BY CANAL AND RAIL have 
varied as follows before and since the low rail rate was 
made June 17, the figures giving the average weekly ship- 
ments for the four weeks from the opening of the canal this 
year to June 17; then the average for the 12 weeks of the 
railroad war to Sept. 9, and finally the actual shipments for 
the week ending Sept. 9: 


1881 1880. 





P. c. by P. ec. by 
By canal. Byrail. rail. By canal. Byrail. rail. 
Av. to June 


eee 1,673,685 1,159,400 41.0 2,671,689 1,280,289 32.4 
Av. since 

June 17..1,100,553 1,868,063 63.0 2,313,129 1,635,390 41.4 
Week end- 

ing Sept. 

Dibatas san 1,093,500 1,710,500 61.0 2,271,630 1,321,500 36.8 


The higher rates on the canal seem to have had little effect on 
canal shipments, except in the week ending Sept. 2, when 
they were 1,418,00U bushels, and nearly as much as the rail 
shipments that week. The canal shipments since June 17 
have not been quite half as large as last year, while the rail 
shipments have been 144% per cent. larger than last year. 
But rates have been so much lower this year that the aver- 
age weekly receipts of the canal boats for carrying grain 
have been but about $41,800 this year, against $120,500 
last, and their receipts above tolls have been but $30,800 a 
week this year against $106,400 last year. 





NEw IssuEs oF STOCKS AND BONDS IN EUROPE are re- 
corded half-yearly by the Belgian journal, Moniteur des In- 
teréts Materiels. For the first half of this year it foots up a 
total of $802,652,000, of which $342,266,000 were for rail_ 
roads and other industrial enterprises, $278,000,000 for gov- 
ernment and city loans, and the balance for banks, etc. Of 
this sum about $66,000,000 is charged to America, and $54,- 
617,000 for American railroads. Three-eighths of the 
whole amount was on account of the French government 
and French railroads—virtually nearly all for French rail- 
roads, as the government has undertaken a vast system of 
local lines for which it borrows. The whole amount of issue, 
however, is not much greater than the $671,000,000 which 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle figured up as the 
face value of the new stocks and bonds issued on account of 
railroads in this country during the first eight months of 
this year, which, it estimates, call for $390,000,000 in cash, 
$234,700,000 of which is requ‘red for new lines. The loans 
issued by France for substantially the same purpose 
amounted to $255,000,000 for six months, but France is not 
investing this money at anything like that rate. The issues 
are largely for work done previously and to be done hereaf- 
ter, and that is also the case with our new railroad issues. 











CHicaGO Rai, SHIPMENTS EASTWARD, which for the 
week ending Sept. 3 were reported by the Board of Trade 
to be 58,948 tons, are reported for the week ending Sept. 10 
to have been 55,276 tons, of which 7,856 tons were flour, 
37,771 grain, and the balance provisions. The percentages 
shipped by the several routes last week were: Chicago & 
Grand Trunk, 9.8; Michigan Central, 24.9; Lake Shore, 28.9; 
Fort Wayne, 16.4; Pan-handle, 12.3; Baltimore & Ohio, 7.7. 
These are not very different from the pool percentages, but 
the total shipments, including those arriving from the West, 
billed through Chicago, may make a great deal of difference 
in the percentages. These total shipments for the week end- 
ing Sept. 3 were 63,144 tons, instead of 53,948 as reported 
by the Chicago Board of Trade. There have been but one 
or two weeks this year when they have been any larger, and 
in the corresponding week of last year they were about 
25,000 tons less. 

The Chicago shipments, however, are large altogether 
out of proportion to those of other places, except Milwau- 
kee. The country south of the lakes is shipping less rather 
than more than last year, and the total eastward shipments 
are uot very different from those of last year. 








THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION, the organization of 
which was begun a few months ago, will hold a meeting at 
the Windsor Hotel in New York next Wednesday. There is 
so much work that such an association, if the railroads were 
generally represented in it, could do, that it is very much to 
be desired that it should have a full attendance. Even should 
no permanent association be formed, a few meetings ought 
to be held to decidé upon certain matters in which uniform 
action is very much to be desired. Not the least import:nt 
of these is the question of uniformity of signals, concerning 
which a contributor has something to say this week, and 
which we have called attention to repeatedly heretofore, 
This subject ought to be thoroughly discussed. The variety 
and contrariety now are frightful, and much greater than are 





shown by Mr, Hill, We hope soon to publish a table giving 


the practice on all the railroads in the United States, which 
has recently been compiled from their time-tables. It is of 
itself an eloquent argument in fator of action which will re- 
duce this chaos into something like order. 


THE New YorK, PENNSLYVANIA & OnIO RAILROAD re- 
ports to the Obio Railroad Commission its operations for 
the year ending June 30, which includes but a few days of 
the railroad war, and was on the whole, a year of better 
maintained through rates than the previous year, which 
included demoralized rates in the summer of 1879. The 
road worked 55 miles more road inthe latter year and 


increased its gross earnings from $4,920,946 to 
$5,604,470, an increase of $683,524, or 13% per 
cent. There was at the same time an increase of 


9 per cent in the working expenses, leaving an increase 
from $1,300,951 to $1,656, 163 in net earnings, amounting to 
$355,212, or 2714 per cent. The increase in gross earning, 
per mile, however, was less than % per cent., butin net 
earnings per mile from $2,538 to $2,920, or 15 per cent. 
The passenger traffic shows the large increase of 17.2 per 
cent.; the freight traffic an increase of 22 per cent. 


COLOR-BLINDNESS has been detected in 116 out of 4,384 
pilots who were examined under the direction of the Marine 
Hospital Service last year. This is 2.65 per cent. of the 
whole number, or one in 37%—an alarmingly large propor- 
tion, considering that the position and course of a vessel at 
night can be known only by the colors of its lights. The 
New York Tribune, commenting on the numbers reporte i» 
says it is about one-quarter of one per cent., *‘ which cannot 
be considered great.” But as the pruportion is actually more 
than ten times f per cent., it must be considered great. 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND 
TICKET AGENTS will supplement its meeting in St. Louis 
next week (beginning Tuesday) by a delightful excursion to 
Colorado over lines of the Denver & Rio Grande and other 
roads, among some of the sublimest scenery on the continent. 
Observations on English Railroads—The Midland Rail- 

way Works at Derby. 

The Midland Railway, as its name indicates, extends north- 
westward from London through the middle of England, 
with branches which reach nearly every important city on 
that region. The company owns 1,150 miles of road, and 
with other lines partly owned, leased, and foreign lines in 
which it bas running privileges, its engines work 1,728 
miles of road. On July 1 of this year it owned 1,518 loco- 
motives, 3,639 cars or ‘‘carriages” used in passenger traffic, 
33,294 freight cars or ‘‘wagons” employed in ‘‘oods” traffic, 
2,093 drays and carts, and 2,79 horses. The principal 
shops for the construction and repair of rolling stock are at 
Derby, which is about the centre of England. The locomo- 
tive and car shops are separate from each other, the for- 
mer being under the management of Mr. S. W. Johnson, 
Locomotive Superintendent, and the latter under that 
of Mr. T. G. Clayton, Carriage and Wagon Superintendent. 
About 3,000 men are employed in the locomotive shops and 
1,500 in the car shops. Both of these are so extensive that 
it would be impossible to give anything like a complete des- 
cription in the time that it was possible to devote to them. 
All that will be attemptei will be to note a few observations 
which were made in looking through them in a somewhat 
hurried way. 

It may be remarked here that it is somewhat more difficult 
to get the needed information for writing a description of 
works of this kind in Europe than it is in Ainerica. While 
the writer has been received with the utmost hospitality and 
politeness wherever he has applied for an interview with 
railroad officials, or for admission to see their works, yet 
there is more of what might be called the reticence of publi- 
cation here than at home. That is, railroad officials 
seem to be somewhat more cautious about baving 
things get into the papers than the same class are in 
the United States. Of course much of the difficulty referred 
to is due to the greater size and extent of the shops here, 
compared with most of those in America, and some of the 
apparent reticence may be attributable, too, to the greater 
competition of the different companies and the rivalry of 
thier officers. 

In going through the shops and in traveling through the 
stations of English rai'rodds an American sees at once that 
the English engineers make much greater use of sky- 
lights in their roofsthan we doin America. At stations it 
will often be found that the whole platform is roofed over 
with glass so as to admit a flood of light into the whole 
building. This is of ten needed, because the waiting-rooms, 
offices, etc., are placed in long buildiugs, ranning paralle, 
with the tracks and platforms, and on each side of the road. 
Side windows to the space occupied by the tracks and plat- 
forms and to the roomsin the buildings are impossible, except - 
ing on the outside of the latter. The roofsover the platforms 
and tracks, when the latter are covered, are therefore 
glazed with thick, rough glass, in some cases without any 
opaque roof at all. It is true, of course, that the damp 
climate and cloudy weather of England and Scotland make 
it desirable to admit more light, or rather to devote more 
space for the admission of light, than is required in 
America, where there is more sunshine. It is also true that 
means must often be adopted for excluding the latter in 
Americe, on account of our summer heat, but, allowing for 
all this, in running into an English station, and in going 
through English workshops, one is struck with the difference 
in this respect between theirs and our own, In the former 
there is a flood of light in every part, whereas ours are 





often as dark and dismal as one of the old 
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cathedrals here. In the shops at Derby, especially 
the newer portions of them, - at least one half, 
perhaps more, ot the roof surface is skylight. In some shops, 
windows in the side walls are entirely omitted, all the light 
being admitted from the roof. This practice, doubtless, it 
would not be advisable to follow in our country, on account 
of our hot summer weather, when a free circulation of air 
adds so much to the comfort of the workmen; but in the 
construction and the use of skylights we have much to learn 
from English practice. 

In another direction, too, it must be frankly admitted that 
English engineers are very far ahead of their American 
brothers. This is in the useof all kinds of cranes and 
derricks. Whenever a considerable number of heavy ob- 
jects isto be moved or lifted, there it is quite certain that some 
kind of crane will be found to do the work. These cranes are 
operated either by hand, steam or hydraulic power. Of the 
application of the latter more will be said in future, but 
there are probably very few American railroad managers or 
engineers who have any idea of the extent to which such 
power is applied or the variety of work which is done by it. 

In the shops in Derby there are many illustrations of the 
application of various kinds of cranes. In all, or nearly all, 
the erecting shops, there are traveling cranes overhead, sup_ 
ported by posts or abutments at the walls of the buildings. 
These areso powerful that any object used about a loco- 
motive can be lifted vertically and then moved longi- 
tudinally the whole length, or transversely the whole width 
of their span. Two of them will lift a locomotive entire. 

Besides those referred to there are, in the machine shops, 
where heavy work like that on wheels, axles, cylinders, etc., 
is done, jib cranes, which are carried on two wheels which 
run on a single rail, velocipede fashion. The rail extends 
lengthwise of the shop, usually on the sides, in such a 
position that the jib can swing over and command the lathes, 
planers or other machines on which the work is done. Any 
object, a crank-axle for example, is taken’ up from the 
floor, and can be carried lengthwise any distance and swung 
over upon or from any machine that may be used. The 
mechanism of these cranes is driven by a running cotton 
rope. In boiler-shops, tank-shops, foundries, and even over 
the scrap-heap, where old boilers are cut up, cranes will be 
found. 

Besides cranes, capstans are much used whenever there is 
any pulling to be done with ropes. These capstans are 
worked by the same power that is used for the cranes, which 
is often hydraulic pressure produced by an engine and 
accumulator, located in some convenient position, from 
which the liquid under pressure is conducted by pipes to any 
part of the works where it is required. In a future letter 
fuller descriptions, with illustrations, perhaps, of such 
appliances will be given. 

Before leaving the subject of cranes, a very efficient form 
of transfer- table, or rather of means working such 
a table, at the car works at Derby, may be noted. 
There is nothing atout the construction of the table 
itself which is especially noteworthy, but the way 
in which it was moved was new to the writer. Some of the 
American master mechanics have had experience of the 
difficulties which must be encountered in working a transfer- 
table by steam power. If it is moved by running ropes or 
chains, there is trouble in getting the two ends of the table 
to move equal distances in the same times, andif an engine 
is placed on the table itself, it is expensive and requires a 
special man to run it, and to be of much use steam must be 
kept up in the boiler at all times. The plan in use at the 
Derby shops is to have a small separate locomotive engine 
which runs on a track of its own in the middle of the transfer- 
table pit. It is simply coupled to the table by a long 
coupling-bar, and it then pushes or pulls the table as it would 
an ordinary car. On the locomotive there is a winding drum, 
on which a wire rope runs over pulleys or ‘‘ snatch-blocks,” 
so that it can be carried out laterally and attached to a 
car or “‘ wagon,” and the latter pulled on or off the table as 
required. The work of shifting cars boch in and. out of the 
shops and moving the table is all performed by the locomo- 
tive, with the assistance of one boy or man, besides the one 
in charge of the engine. It wonld not be difficult to design 
a locomotive of this kind which could be used for the pur- 
pose for which the one described is used, and which could 
also be employed for moving and switching cars about the 
works. At the Crewe shops some very small engines for 
running on an 18-in. gauge track are used for hauling all 
kinds of objects about the works on tracks especially laid for 
the purpose. These latter can be placed in many localities 
where there would not be room for a 4 ft. 8¢-in. gauge, and 
if put down between the rails of the branch lines which con- 
nect the shops with the main line, a narrow-gauge engine of 
this kind could be used for the three-fold purpose of work- 
ing the transfer-table, switching cars and moving heavy 
weights on trucks about the works. 

The relative merits of English and American locomotives, 
of course, open a wide field for discussion, which has been 
talked and written about a great deal, often, it is to be re- 
gretted, without much knowledge. It may be well, then, not 
to enter this field at present, but to confine what is said to 
the noting of testimony bearing on the subject. 

Although it may sound almost Hibernian to say so, the 
first impression produced by a sight of English locomotives 
is that they look very much like their photographs. The 
outside finish is totally different from that in use in the 
United States. There is an almost entire absence of all 
moldings and decorative featuers. The effort of the English 
locomotive engineer is to make his machines look as plain 
and simple as possible, whereas his American brother has 
aimed—at any rate until within afew years he did so—to make 
his engines look as stylish as possible. Although the old« 





fashioned decorative features have toa great extent been 
abandoned with us, yet none of our builders have yet ven- 
tured to discard the moldings about the domes, sand-boxes 
and cabs of their engines, and our master mechanics still ad- 
here to the use of Russia iron for boiler covering. In Eng- 
land ordinary sheet iron is used for the purpose and painted. 
At Crewe steel 1-16 in. thick isused. Cabs here aremade of 
iron, as plain asthe bonnet of a member of the Society of 
Friends, and the painting of engines and tenders is in plain 
colors, green, brown and black, with some simple striping to 
relieve it. The great majority of locomotives have inside 
cylinders, so that these parts and their connections are en- 
tirely hidden from view. Generally, too, neither passenger 
nor freight engines have trucks, or ‘“ bogies,” as they are 
called here. On the London & Northwestern road, the 
check valves, instead of being placed on the outside of the 
boiler, are located at the back end of the fire-box casing, 
with a pipe inside the boiler to convey the water to the 
front ends of the tubes. All these features give English 
locomotives, to American eyes, an extremely plain look. 
It is generally conceded that the old-fashioned decoration 
in vogue on American roads was childish and barbaric, 
and that its abandonment was a happy riddance. If we 
went a step further, and gave up all decorative moldings, 
it would be a step in the right direction, and one which 
must inevitably be taken. 

There are, though, some differences in the practice of 
English and American lccomotive engineers which are of 
much more importance and less easily disposed of or ac- 
counted for than the one just referred to, As stated before, 
the great majority of English engines have inside cylinders 
and crank-axles, and comparatively few have trucks 
or “bogies.” It is safe to say that there has 
not been an _ inside cylinder engine built in 
the United States in ten years, and it is almost equally true 
to say that in the same time none have been built there, 
excepting for switching or ‘“‘shunting” service, without 
trucks of some kind. In England fire-boxes are always 
made of copper; in America itis seldom or never used for 
that purpose now, steel having entirely taken its place. At 
Crewe every part of the boilers, including chimneys, ash- 
pans, etc., is made of steel, excepting the fire-box, which is 
copper. The general practice among American master- 
mechanics is to make all other parts of iron, and the fire-box 
alone of steel, although now steel is growing into favor for 
boiler shells. This is the more remarkable because much of 
our coal has more impurities in it, which affect steel inju- 
riously, than English coal has, and engines are undoubtedly 
worked harder with us than they are here. It has therefore 
seemed worth while to take some pains to learn why En- 
glish locomotive engineers adhere to their practice in these 
respects and to draw no conclusions until all the testimony 
was taken. For the present, therefore, no full discussion of 
these questions will be attempted. 

It may be said, though, that there is no place in England 
where the relative merits of the truck and rigid wheel- 
base systems should be so fully understood as at Derby, 
because on the Midland line both systems are very 
extensively used. It has many “bogie carriages ” running, 
some of them Pullman, and others English compartment 
cars, and is now having more of the latter made. The 
verdict in this line, therefore, seems to be in favor of the 
bogie system for cars, and some of the officers of the road so 
expressed themselves. There are, however, some difficulties 
in the way of adapting our method of car construction to 
English carriages, which will be referred to hereafter. 

Many of the lecomotives also on the Midland line have 
trucks. Some of the former are of the usual American 
type, with four coupled wheels and a four-wheeled truck; 
others are tank engines, with the truck behind the fire-box. 
What is quite singular is, that many locomotive runners or 
“drivers,” as they are called here, object to running an en- 
gine with a truck in front, on the ground that it is liable to 
leave the track. The Locomotive Superintendent of the 
Great Southern & Western Railway of Ireland stated to the 
writer that at first he had great difficulty in inducing his 
men to run tank engines of the kind described above, which 
it was desirable not to turn around, with the truck in front. 
They considered them much safer when running with the 
driving wheels ahead. This prejudice must be met in adort- 
ing truck engines here, just as the reverse would be if the 
use of the truck was abandoned with us. The last passenger 
engines with tenders ordered for the Midland line are being 
made with single pairs of leading wheels, and rigid axles 
instead of trucks; inside, cylinders with crank-axles are used 
in all engines that have recently been built for this road. 

The subject of boiler construction has been so much discussed 
of late, and the advantages of butt-joints have been so fre- 
quently set forth here in the Buard of Trade reports on 
boiler explosions, and by engineers in papers on the subject 
read before engineering societies, that it was expected there 
would be much for an American to learn about them from En- 
glish practice. Under the circumstances, it must be admitted 
that it was a very great surprise to find, at the Derby 
shops, which were first visited, that butt-joint boilers had 
been tried and the practice abandoned for the old-fashioned 
lap-joint with single ros of rivets. In 1863 Mr. Kirtley, 
the former Locomotive Superintendent of the Midland line, 
became alarmed on account of the occurrence of several ex- 


plosions in close succession, and he then designed 
and built some _ boilers in which the principle 
of butt-joints was carried out so as to. give 


the greatest attainable strength. The plates were made 1¢ 

in. thick, rolled with thickened edges 5 in. thick, and all 

the seams were made with butt-joiuts, with heavy covering 

plates both inside and outside. Besides this, heavy rings 

were shrunk around the middle of the plates, forming the 
Pg 





barrel of the boiler. All of the seams were quadruple-riveted. 
Some of the engines with these boilers were in the yard at 
Derby, with the lagging removed, so that their construc- 
tion could be seen. It would be very interesting if their 
history could be more fully known, and the results of their 
working ascertained, as it only can be when they are cut to 
pieces. The fact, though, that they have been in use since 
1863 indicates that their life has by no means been a short 
one. It may be added, that the practice in this country, so 
tar as ascertained, of constructing locomotive boilers is 
almost universally to make the longitudinal seams butt- 
jointed, with double covering plates. In many cases both 
the longitudinal and circumferential seams are butt-jointed. 
Generally boiler plates are made heavier than is customary 
in the United States. They vary in thickness here from 
iy to sf in. 

The same difficulties are also encountered in this country 
in supporting the crown-sheets of fire-boxes that we are ac- 
customed to at home, and a variety of expedients has been 
resorted to to get over the difficulties. At Derby and Crewe 
crown-bars slung to the outside shell are used. In some 
other shops the top staying is done with stay-bolts. 

The breaking of stay-bolts is also an evil here, for which no 
effective remedy has been found. : 

The practice of case-hardening the working parts is much 
more employed, not only at Derby, but at other shops, than 
itis by American master mechanics. Special furnaces are 
constructed for the purpose, and links, hangers, pins, slides, 
tender-axle journals, etc., are thoroughly hardened, and 
afterward trued up with an emery wheel. 

The hardening material employed is charcoal and soda- 
ash. The trough in which the parts to be cooled are 
plunged has an arrangement by which they are exposed to a 
rapid current of water, so that the latter may not be unduly 
heated by contact with the hot iron. A kind of rotary 
pump or propeller is employed for the purpose of producing 
the current. 

In so large an establishment as that at Derby there were, 
of course, many other interesting features to note; but this 
letter has reached, or rather exceeded, the limits within 
which it should be confined, so that it must be abruptly 
ended. M.N, F. 


General QRailroad Mews. 
MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. | 
Meetings. 
Meetings will be held as follows: 
Ohio Central, annual meeting, in Toledo, O., Oct, 6, at 
2p. m. 
vrake Erie & Western, annual meeting, at the office in La- 
Fayette, Ind., Oct. 12, at 2 p, m. 
hio & Mississippi, annual meeting, at the office, No. 59 


West Fourth street, Cincinnati, O., Oct. 18, at 10a. m. 
Transfer books close Sept. 17. 


Railroad Conventions. 
The National Association of General Passenger & Ticket 
Agents will meet in St. Louis, Sept. 20. 
he Master Car-Painters’ Association will hold its annnal 
convention in New York City Sept. 21, beginning at 10 a. M. 
The Association of American Railroad Superintendents 
will meet at the Windsor Hotel, New York, Sept. 21, at 11 





a. m. 
The Order of Railway Conductors will hold its fourteenth 
annual convention in Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 4. 

The Railroad Commissioners’ Convention has been called 
to hold the fourth annual meeting in Atlanta, Ga., Oct, 11. 

The General Time Convention will meet in New York, 
Oct. 13. 

The Southern Railway Time Convention will meet in New 
York, Oct. 14. 

Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared as follows: 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 314 per cent., semi 
annual, on both preferred and common stock, payable Oct. 
15. Transfer books close Sept. 2U. 

Chicago & Northwestern, 1%4 per cent., quarterly 
gy stock, payable Sept. 28. 

ept. 15. : 
ullman Palace Car Co., 114 per cent., special dividend 
out of the manufacturing profits of the Detroit shops, paya- 
ble Sept. 20. This is in addition to the regular dividends (8 
per cent.) paid during the past year. 

Dubuque & Sioux City (leased to Illinois Central), 3 per 
cent., semi-annual, payable Oct. 15. 

East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, 3 per cent. on all of 
the outstanding income bonds, payable Oct. 1. 

Missouri Pacific, 114 per cent., quarterly. payable Oct. 1. 
Transfer books close Sept. 15. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis d& Omaha, 134 per cent., 
quarterly, on the preferred stock, payable Oct. 20. Trans- 
fer books close Sept. 30. : 

Georgia, 214 per cent., quarterly, payable Oct. 15. Trans- 
fer books close Sept. 15. 

Lehigh Valley, 11 sad cent., quarterly, payable Oct. 15. 
Transfer p> mg ; sept. . 

Western Union Telegraph, 11¢ per cent., quarter! - 
able Oct. 15. Transfer books i Re Sept. 20.7 ted 


Foreclosure Sales. 

The Framingham d& Lowell road was sold in South Sud- 
bury, Mass., Sept. 10, under a judgment in favor of the Bos- 
ton,Clinton, Fitchburg & New Bedford Company, and bought 
for $379,212 by Mr. Marston, as attorney for the last-named 
company. The road was sold subject to a first mortgage for 
$500,000, and to a lease to the Boston, Clinton, Fitchburg 
& New Bedford Company, assigned by that corporation to 
the Old Colony Company. The sale was made under a 
special act of the Massachusetts Legislature, under which a 
reorganization has been arranged. The road extends from 
South Framingham, Mass., to Lowell, 26 miles. 

The Peachbottom Railroad, Eastern Division, was sold 
under foreclosure Sept. 1 and bought for $5,000 by a com- 
mittee of bondholders. The road extends from Oxford, Pa., 
to Dorsey, 20 miles, and is of 3 ft. gauge. The bonded debt 
was $240,000. 

The Peachbottom Railroad, Western Division, is to be 
sold by the trustees in December next. It extends from 
Delta, Pa., to York, 35 miles, and has a bonded debt of 
$323,600. 

Western Weighing Association. 

The Western Weighing Association, organized Aug. 16, 

1880, has had a prosperous year. The annual meeting was 


on the 
Transfer books close 
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held Sept. 6, at the Lakeside Building, Chicago, Mr. Horace 
Tucker, of the Illinois Central, in the chair. There were 
also present Messrs, C. Wicker, of the Northwest- 
ern; J. T. Sanford, Rock Island; E. P. Ripley, 
eg ™ ; George Olds, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul ; 
J. H. Malone, Wisconsin Central, and C. L. Rising, Wabash. 
Mr. J. R. Wheeler, the Superintendent, acted as Secretary, 
and reported that during the year over 420,000 car-loads of 
freight had been weighed. \ 

The Association is gaining strength and importance daily. 
The rumor that it was to be disbanded is wholly false. Mr. 
Wheeler was given additional power as Superintendent, and 
will be allowed to engage any additional help. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. 


The annual meeting of the Grand Lodge of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen began at Paine Memorial Hall 
in Boston, Sept. 12. The session was opened by prayer and 
an address to the brotherhood by Rev. E. C. Bolles, of 
Salem, after which Mr. F. W. Arnold, of Columbus, O., the 
Grand, delivered his annual address. The order is reported 
to be in a flourishing condition, there being 96 lodges, repre- 
senting nearly every state aud territory, with a total mem- 
bership of 3,600. uring the past year 26 deaths have oc- 
curred, of which number 22 were caused by accidents. The 
total benefits paid to widows and families of deceased mem- 
bers during the year amounted to $12,400. 

The members of the Grand Lodge were formally wel- 
comed by Mayor Prince, and invited to take a trip down the 
bay at the close of the convention. 

The chief business on hand was the reconstruction of the 
Insurance Department on a more systematic plan. The 
pa a sessions, which are private, continued through the 
week. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—At the directors’ meeting in Balti- 
more, Sept. 14, George W. Dobbin and James Carey Coale 
were chosen directors in place of John King, Jr., and C. 
Oliver O’Donnell, resigned. 

Mr. John W. Davis was appointed Assistant to the First 
Vice-President. He has been for a year Assistant to the 
Third Vice-President. 

Mr. George W. Frick, of Baltimore, was appointed Gene- 
ral —— of the Express and Telegraph departments, a 
new office. 


Charles River.—This company was organized last week by 
the election of the following directors: D. U. Chamberlain, 
J. M. W. Hall, J. M. Hilton, H. O. Houghton, S. L. Monta- 
gue, C. E. Raymond, Emmons Raymond, Edmund Reardon, 
Cambridge, Mass.; H. F. Woods, Quincy A. Vinal, Somer- 
— Mass.; G. B. Wilbur, Newton, Mass.; F. G. Davis, 

oston. 


Chicago & Alton.—Mr. James A. Lyon is appointed 
Traveling Passenger Agent for the St. Louis District. 


Chicago, Brazil & Ohio River.—The directors of this new 
company are: George B. Gurley, Arthur Holmes, A, D. 
Mellick, J. B. Reford, F. E. Schuster, Chauncey Vibbard, 
George W. White. 


Chicago, St. Paul & Omaha.—The directors of this new 
company are: L. D. Brady, Isaac N. Hardin, James L. 
Holden, Holmes Miller, Otis N. Shedd, Aurora, ill. ; George 
S. Bowen, Elgin, Ill.; Pindar F. Ward, Geneva, Ill. 


Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo.—The organization 
of this consolidated company was a Sept. 10, when 
the following directors were chosen: M. M. Greene, Colum- 
bus, O.; 8S. Burke, Charles G. Hickox, N. J. McKinnie, 
Cleveland, O.; C. W. Andrews, Youngstown, O.; J. W. 
Ellis, New York. The board elected M. M. Greene, Presi- 
dent; 8. Burke, Vice-President; W. M. Greene, Secretary; 
F. Hl. Medary, Treasurer. The following appointments were 
made, all of them being officers already on the road: Orland 
Smith, General Manager; J. A. Wilcox, General Counsel; 
George R. Carr, Ceneral Superintendent; T. J. Janney, 
Auditor; W. A. Mills, General Freight Agent; W. H. Harri- 
son, Generai Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


Danville & St. Louis.—The officers of this new eompany are: 
Malcolm Peters, President; H. A. Beckwith, Secretary; W. 
H. A. Brown, Treasurer. Office, No. 157 La Salle street, 
Chicago. 


Great Western, of Canada.—Mr. George E. Stevens has 
been appointed Southwestern Traveling Passenger Agent 
at Kansas City, and Mr. A. G. Robinson Northwestern 
Traveling Agent at Chicago. 


Iron Mountain d& Helena.—At the annual meeting in 
Helena, Ark., Sept. 6, the following directors were chosen : 
Wm. Bailey, 8. I. Clark, W. H. Howes, T. M. Jacks, G. D. 
Jaques, L. H. Mangum, Isaac Mayfield, W. N. Oliver, H. P. 
Rogers, N. Straub, Frank Trunkey, W. S. Webb, J. V. 
Westlake, The board elected Wm. Bailey President ; W. 
N. Oliver, Vice-President; S. I. Clark, Secretary ; N. 
Straub, Treasurer. Office in Helena, Ark. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—Mr. T. J. McCarthy 
has been appointed Northern Traveling Passenger Agent, 
with headquarters in St. Paul, Minn. 


Louisville, New Albany & St. Louis.—Mr. W. H. Field 
has been appointed Auditor of thiscompany. All reports 
and communications relating to the Accounting Depart- 
ment will be made to him, at Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. W. E. Haddox has been appointed Car Accountant, 
to take effect Sept. 12. 


Mexican Central.—Mr. George H. Anthony has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Construction. His address will 
be at El Paso, Texas. Mr. Anthony was recently on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


Mexican Pacific.—The directors of this company are: 
John B. Frisbie, Mexico; Richard B. Colburn, Isaac E. 
Gates, Elizabeth, N. J.; Wm. R. Garrison, James B. Hawes, 
Henry Sanford, Gardiner Wetherbee, New York. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—Mr. Edward Courtney has 
been appointed General Road-Master, with headquarters at 
Denison, Tex. Mr. Courtney has been on the Illinois Cen- 
tral for 25 years, lately as Road Supervisor ou the North 
Division. 


Missouri Pacific.—A dispatch from St. Louis, Sept. 11, 
says: ‘‘ Mr. France Chandler, a Jong time past General Pas- 
senger Agent of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, has been ap- 
pointed General Passenger mt of the entire Gould South- 
west system of roads, and O. W. Ruggles, meral Pas- 
senger Agent of the Iron Mountain has been appointed his 
assistant. D. S. H. Smith, Treasurer of the Texas & Pacific, 
has been made General Treasurer. 


Pennsylvania as circular has been issued by 
Mr. William Stewart, eral Freight Agent, giving the 
changes in the freight department of that road. The follow- 
ing gentlemen have been appointed Division Freight Agents: 

ra B. H. Ruble, Eastern Division, embracing the. Pitts- 
burgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago east of Crestline, the Massil- 





lon & Cleveland, and the Cleveland & Pittsburgh east of 
Rochester, including terminal yards and depots. ‘ 

Mr. William Borner, Western Division, embracing the 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, from Crestline to Chi- 


cago. 

“Nr. W. H. Stewart, Cleveland & Pittsburgh Division, em- 
bracing the Cleveland & Pittsburgh and all the branches 
west of Rochester connected therewith. > 

Mr. G. V. Maus, Erie & Ashtabula Division, embracing 
the Erie & Pittsburgh, the Ashtabula & Pittsburgh, the New- 
castle & Beaver Valley and Lawrence railroads. 

Mr. Frank Janes, Toledo Division, embracing the North- 
western Ohio Railroad. 


Pittsburgh & Western.—The board of directors of this 
company been reorganized, and is now as follows : 
President, James Callery, Pittsburgh; Vice-President, Solon 
Humphreys, New York; directors, John W. Chalfant, John 
E. Downing, A. M. Marshall, H. W. Oliver, Jr., Jacob 
Painter, Pittsburgh; Walston H. Brown, J. C. Cummings, 
Joseph S. Harris, GilbertG. Haven, Russell Sage, New York. 
The New York men are new directors, and represent the in- 
terest in the road now held bg ee Wabash, the New Jersey 
Central and the Rochester & Pittsburgh. 


Pullman’s Palace Car Co.—At the annual meeting in 
Chicago, Sept. 8, the following directors were chosen: John 
Crerar, J. W. Doane, Marshall Field, R. P. Flower, Amos 
aA Hall, Charles G. Hammond, George M. Pullman. The 
only new director is Mr. Doane, who succeeds Robert T. 
Lincoln, now Secretary of War. The board re-elected 
George M. Pullman President; Horace Porter, First Vice- 
President; A. B. Pullman, Second Vice-President; A. 8. 
Weinsheimer, Secretary. 


Richmond & Davnville.—Mr. James H. Drake has been 
appointed Assistant General Freight Agent, with office in 
Richmond, Va. He has been Chief Clerk of the Freight 
Department for several years. 


Rochester & Pittsburgh.—Mr. Charles Ackenhill has been 
a oe Chief Engineer for the contractors, and Mr. J. E. 

iller Superintendent of Construction on the extension from 
Salamanca into Pennsylvania. 


Rostraver.—The officers of this new company are: Presi- 
dent, D. R. Davidson; Secretary and Treasurer, M. M. Bos- 
worth; directors, H. C. Frick, Charles H. Spencer, G. B. 
Bosworth, John Guffy, W. C. Guffy. Office in Pittsburgh. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba.—Mr. J. B. Power, 
formerly of the Northern Pacific, is appointed Land Com- 
missioner in place of Charles E. Furness, resigned. 


Sierra & Quincy.—The directors of this new company are: 
F, A. Benjamin, C. T. Fay, Cbarles'Kohler, P. N. Lilientha), 
: Weissenborn. Office at Quincy, Plumas County, Cali- 

ornia. 


Southern Central.—At the annual meeting, Sept. 7, the 
following directors were chosen: W. C. Barber, C. Cady, 
E. D. Clapp, R. W. Clinton, J.W. Dwight, J. Gs. Knapp, 
J. N. Knapp, D. H. Marsh, R. A. Packer, Thomas C. Platt, 
C. L. Rich, C. N. Ross, E. D. Woodruff. The board elected 
Thomas C. Platt President; . N. Ross, Vice-President; J. 
N. Knapp, Secretary; C. L. Rich, Treasurer; H.D. Titus, 
Assistant Treasurer; J. G. Knapp, General Superintendent; 
C. A. Warden, General ‘ei and Passenger Agent; J. N. 
Knapp, T. C. Platt, E. D. Woodruff, J. W. Dwight, C. L. 
Rich, C. N. Ross, E. D. Clapp, Executive Board. The offices 
are in Auburn, N. Y. 


Tennessee Coal & Railroad Co.—At a meeting of the 
stockholders in Nashville, Sept. 13, the following directors 
were chosen: A. M. Shook, Tracy City, Tenn.; Nathaniel 
Baxter, Jr., A. S. Colyer, G. M. Fogg, Thomas O’Connor, 
James D. Porter, James C. Warner, George A. Washington, 
Nashville, Tenn.; E. P. Alexander, Louisville, Ky.; C. C, 
Baldwin, Thomas Evans, John H. Inman, B. R. Smith, 
New York. The board elected Nathaniel Baxter, Jr., Presi- 
dent; A. 8. Colyer, Vice-President; A. M. Shook, General 
Manager. The compaay, as now reorganized, is controlled 
in the interest of the Louisville & Nashville. 


Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—Mr. Samuel P. Hazard 
has been appointed General Freight and Ticket Agent and 
Auditor, with office in Frankfort, Ind. 


Topeka & Rich Hill.—The directors of this new company 
are: Alfred Ennis, Topeka, Kan.; W. L. Parkman, Ottawa, 
Kan.; Reuben Smith, H. H. Williams, Ossawattomie, Kan. ; 
E. H. Brown, Girard, Kan. ; _—— Allen, D. A. Crocker, 
W. F. Dallas, Daniel Underhill, Pleasanton, Kansas. 


Troy & Boston.—Mr. E. Crandell, late General Freight 
Agent, has been appointed Superintendent, in place of Eben 
E. Aldrich, deceased. ~ 
ae C. A. Nimmo has been appointed General Ticket 

gent. 


Union Pacific.—Mr. N. C. Ray, late on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, is now Assistant Engineer on the Union 
Pacific, in charge of construction work in Boulder Cafion, 
with headquarters at Sugar Loaf, Boulder County, Col. 


Testern Weighing Association.—At the annual meeting 
in Chicago, Sept. 6, the following Executive Committee was 
chosen for the ensuing year: H. C. Wicker, George Olds, 
Horace Tucker, J. T. Stanford, A. C. Bird, J. H. Malone 


and F. B. Clarke. 





PERSONAL. 


—Mr. James Smith, General Freight Agent of the Chicago 
& Alton road, bas resigned his position. 


—Mr. James Harvey, Lost Freight Agent of the Michigan 
Central road, died quite suddenly in Chicago last week, of 
inflammation of the bowels. 


—Mr. Franklin B. Gowen has issued a circular in London, 
announcing his intention of standing as a candidate for the 
presidency of the Philadelphia & ng Company again 
at the annual meeting next January. 


—It is reported that the position of Second Vice-President 
of the Baltimore & Ohio has been offered to Col. Thomas R. 
Sharp, formerly Master of Transportation of the road, and 
lately Receiver of the Long Island road. 


—Mr. J. D. Hawks, Assistant Chief Engineer, and Mr. R. 
Freeman, Road-Master on the Eastern Division of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern road, have songnes their 
respective offices to accept positions on the New York, West 
Shore & Buffalo road. 


—Mr. George Nason, Superintendent of the Pensacola 
Division of the Louisville & Nashville road, died Sept. 9, 





Louisville & Nashville for some time, and was for years 
Agent for the Mobile & Montgomery, at Mobile. 


—Hon. Isaac W. Scudder, formerly Counsel for the old 
New Jersey Railroad arg 
director of the t United New Jersey & Ca- 
nal Company, died at his residence in Jersey City, Sept. 10, 





after a short but severe illness. Mr. Nason had been on the | 1 fi 


- for several years a|1 


aged 63 years. Mr. Scudder was formany yearsa promi- 
nent lawyer in New Jersey; he served one term in Congress, 
in 1873 and 1874. 


—Mr. Dillard Ricketts, who died in Indianapolis, Sept. 8, 
aged 63 years, was well known in that city as an active busi- 
ness man for many —. He was formerly President of 
the Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis Company, and for 
several years President of the Union Railroad Company, of 
Indianapolis. He was one of the first projectors of the bridge 
over the Ohio at Louisville. 


—Mr. M. Alexander, for 25 years Road-Master of the 
oa Rock Island & Pacific road, and for seven years 
past meral Superintendent of the Road —— bus 
resigned his ition and will retire from business alto- 
gether. On the occasion of his retirement the employés of 
the road presented Mr. Alexander with a valuable = 
watch, and Mrs. Alexander with a very handsome silver 
service. 


—Prof. George L. Vose, well known for his treatise on 
railroads, and recently distinguished for bis efforts to bring 
to light the atrocious highway bridge constructions very 
commonly .accepted in this country: also, we may add,a 
valued contributor to the Railroad Gazette, has resigned his 
professorship of civil engineering at Bowdoin College and 
pen an appointment as Professor of Civil and Topo- 

aphical Engineering at the Massachusetts Institute of 

ecbnology, Boston. 


—In accordance with his previously announced intention, 
Mr. John King, Jr., last week presented to the Court his res- 
ignation as Receiver of the Ohio & Mississippi road. The 

roceedings in relation to the appointment of his successor, 
couever, took such a form that Mr. King withdrew the res 
ignation and asked for an investigation of bis official con- 
uct. The question at issue does not at all affect Mr. King’s 
integrity in the administration of the trust, but bis judg- 
— in working the road in the interest of the Baltimore & 
io. 


—Major-General Ambrose E. Burnside died suddenly at 
his residence in Bristol, R. L., Sept. 13, aged 57 years, Gen. 
Burnside’s career as a suldier as Governor and Senator is 
sufficiently well known; of bis railroad experience we 
may say that for four years befcre the war he was with 
the Illinois Central, first as Cashier of the Land Department 
and afterwards as Treasurer of the company. He was in- 
terested in several railroads in Indiana, his native state, and 
served for a time as President vf the indianapolis & Vin- 
cennes and the Cincinnati & Martinsville companies; he 
was also for several years a director of the Lllinois Central 
and President of the Rhode Island Locomotive Works in 
Providence. 


TRAFFIC AND’ EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Eight months ending -. 7 








‘ 1880. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
Bur., Cedar Rap. & No.$1,380,496 $1,285,940 IL. $94,556 6.8 
Central Pacific......... 14,807,926 12,318,196 L. 2,489,730 21.9 
a 4,693,628 4,894,180 D. 200.552 5.1 
Chi., St. L. & N. O..... 2,369,223 2,070,425 L 208,798 14.4 
 ' 2 4 rrr 13,232,032 11,957,023 I. 1,275,009 10.7 
Cin., Ind., St. L. & Chi. 1,476,905 1,521,409 D. 4.504 29 
Cin. & Springfield...... 615,849 591,352 IL. 24.497 4.2 
Cleve., Col., Cin. & Ind.. 2,899,883 2,860,041 I. 39,842 «1.4 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga.. 1,430,733 1,265,027 I. 165,706 13.1 
Flint & Pere Marq..... 1,199,671 987,092 I. 212,579 21.5 
Great Western......... 3,449,482 3,261,025 I. 188.457 5.8 
Ill. Cent., Ill. lines...... 4,119,647 4,082.440 I. 37,207 0.9 

Iowa lines....... ,089,838 1.078.446 I. 11,392 1. 
Ind., Bloom & W 780,304 789,872 D. 9478 1.2 
Ind., Dec. & Springf.. 325,685 263,385 1. 62,300 25.1 
Mem. & Charleston... 752,651 641,262 I. 111.389 17.4 
Mo., Kan. & Tex....... 4.765.256 3,682,487 I. 1,152,769 69.0 
Norfolk & Western.... 1,357,999 1,228,046 I. 129,953 10.6 
Peoria, Dec. & Ev..... 430,576 263.735 1. 166,841 63.2 
St. L., A. & T. H., Belle- 

TT 477,492 428.877 L. 48.615 11.3 
St. P., Minn. & Man... 2,750,722 1,942,720 I. 808,002 41.6 
Scioto Valley.......... 253,669 201,606 I. 52,063 25.8 
Wab., 8t. L. & P...... 8,901,855 7,567,201 I. 1,340,654 17.7 

Month of July: > 
Grand Trunk........... £171,808 £178,319 D. £6,511 3.7 

Net earnings......... 42,289 55.916 D. 13,627 24.3 
N. Y. & New England.. $246,821 I. $36,564 17.4 


OS eye 


Net earnings...... ... 








Tol., Del. & Bur......... ME: Sdhbeeneee sosxatanbaste 
Month of August 
Atchison, Top. & 8. F.. $981,000 I. $306,772 44.5 
Bur., Cedar Rap. & No. — 209,112 4 48,952 30.6 
Central Pacific......... 2,059,000 L 85,563 4.3 
OE eae 771,466 1. 10346 1.4 
Chi., St. LL. & N.O ... 257,700 224.737 I. 52,963 14.6 
Chi. &. Northwest ..... 2,261,207 1,767,939 1. 493.268 28.0 
Cih. & Springfield...... 81,084 88,629 D. 7545 B85 
Cin , Ind., St. L. & 
4b 000005000000 des 229,858 233,478 D. 3.620 1.6 
Cleve., Col., Cin. & Ind. 417,109 470,286 D. 53.177 11.3 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga.. 254,000 220,000 1. 34,000 15.5 
Flint & Pere Marq.... 157,564 130,487 I. 26,877 20.7 
Il). Cen., Ill. lines...... #49,984 594,946 I. 55,038 9.2 
POU ctnsccscoes 182,402 137,809 I. 44,593 32.3 
Ind., Bloom. & W....... 117,955 116,731 L 1224 10 
GY Sinise nccsces 89,573 82,215 L 7.358 89 
Ind., Dec, & Springf... 64,944 51,184 I, 13,760 26.9 
Memphis & Charlest... 91,387 80.132 I. 11,255 14.1 
0. .& Tex.... . 750,508 494,574 L 255,934 51,7 
N. ¥. & New England. 267,515 249/885 I. 17.630 7.0 
Norfolk & Western.... 190,682 179.947 1. 10,735 59 
Peoria, Dec. & Ev..... 86,249 45,151 1 41,098 91.3 
St. L., A. & T. H.,Belle- 
ville Line............ 62,563 66,032 D. 3469 5.3 
St. P..Min.& Man .. 414,954 232,630 1. 182,324 78.3 
Scioto Valley.......... 50,290 32,385 I. 17,905 » 55.8 
ToL, Del. & Bur.... .. 65,247 26,160 I. 39,087 150.3 
Wabash, St. L. & P... 1,542,838 1,185,324 I. 357.514 30.2 
First week in September: 
Hannibal & St. Jo..... $47,889 $54,334 D $6,445 11.8 
Louis, & Nashv........ 225,800 190,300 I 35,500 18.7 
SAS 3) eee 14,710 7.844 I 6,866 88,0 
St. L., I. M. & So.... 175,700 166,294 I 9,406 5.7 
Wabash, 8t.L.& P.... 340,600 245,125 1 95,475 38,9 
Week ending Aug. 27: 
Grand Trunk........... £41,926 £44,013 D £2,087 4,7 
Week ending Sept. 2: 
Great Western .. ..... $100,867 $101,439 D $572 0.5 
Week ending Sept. 3: 
Chi.& Gd. Trunk.. ... $29,685 $26,531 I. $5,154 11.8 


Grain Movement, 

For the week ending Sept. 3 receipts and shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 
kets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for the past eight years: 

Northwestern -—*- or + shipments.—— Atlantic 





Total. y rail. P.c. by rail. receipts. 
3,441.377 323,919 9.1 2,229,662 
3,829,607 1,498,529 39.2 4,'13,691 
4,192, 1,808,411 43.1 3,612,266 
4,598,694 993.998 21.6 4,745,601 
6,605,490 1.316419 19.9 6,840,950 
5,137,970 §=1,445,917 25.1 7,521,212 
6,323,361 2,132,330 33.7 6,337,127 
5,104,559 2,517,395 49.3 5,431,682 





_ Thus the receipts of the Northwestern markets were 
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larger this year than in the corresponding week of any pre- 
vious year. Their total shipments, however, were the small- 
est for four years, though their rail shipments were largest. 
The receipts of the Atlantic ports were also the smallest for 
four years. Compared with the previous week of this year 
there is an increase in Northwestern receipts, but a large de- 
crease ha Northwestern shipments and asmall one in Atlantic 
receipts. 

Of the total Northwestern receipts Chicago had 57.8 per 
cent., St. Louis 11.2, Peoria 9.5, Toledo 7.9, Milwaukee 5.9, 
Detroit 4.3, Duluth 1.8, and Cleveland 1.6 per cent. Chi- 
cago’s receipts have not often been exceeded; St. Louis’ are 
a little less than its average recently. The wheat receipts 
are increasing: they are largest at Chicago and Toledo; 
but Detroit for the first time this summer appears as a large 
wheat receiver, and evidence that the new crop of Michigan 
is coming forward. Abovt three-fourths of the corn 
— come to Chicago, but little more than a third of the 
wheat, 

Of the Atlantic receipts New York had 50.7 per cent., 
Baltimore 14,6, Philadelphia 13.0, Boston 10.3, Montreal 
9.3, New Orleans 1.9, and Portlund 0.2 per cent. The 
elevator blockade at Baltimore explains the large decrease 
there compared with the previous week. 

Up to Sept. 3 the Northwestern receipts this year have 
been about 16,000,000 bushels (83{ per cent.) less than last 
year, while the Atlantic receipts have been 40,000,000 bush- 
el:, or nearly 20 per cent. less, 
we from Atlantic ports for five successive weeks have 

en: 

1881. Sept. 7. Aug. 31. Aug. 10, 
Flour, bblis.. 88,84 83,408 5 7i,lt 75,094 
=— .. 2,843,132 3,845,590 4,138. 597,908 
Flour, bbls... 84,113 88,149 110,191 7 585 71,183 
‘Grain, bus ..6,234,512 6,743,355 6,444,497 8,161,262 6,495,959 

The exports for the last week are the smallest reported for 
a long time. 


For the week ending Sept. 9 receipts 
Chicago and Milwaukee were: 


————--Week Ending.-- 


and shipments at 


— —Receipts.—— — 
1881. 1880. . 
4,011,980 2,984,074 2,577,256 3,278,744 
401,200 274,616 450,015 161,464 
This is an increase in ths two places of 1,154,490 bushels 
(854 per cent.) in receipts, but a decrease cf 412,337 bushels 
(14 per cent.) in shipments, 
For the same week ending Sept. 9 receipts and shipments 
‘at Buffalo have been: 
—-—-Receipts. -——— 
1881. 1880 
‘By water........ 2,075,000 
ey rau. ....... S600 


——-Shipments.-—— 
18381. 1880 

Chicago 

Milwaukee 


——-Shipments,--—— 
i8sl 1889. 
271.630 


1,093,500 2,27 
1,321,500 


1,710,500 
2,947,600 3,331,400 2,804,600 3,593,130 
Receipts both by lake and rail show a large decrease this 
_ canal shipments are not one-half as great as last year, 
ut rail shipments are 30 per cent greater. 
For the same week ending Sept. 9 recetpts at four Eastern 
ports were: 


3,398,600 
932,800 


New York. Boston. Philadel- Balti- 
phia. mure. 
501,503 766.600 974,552 
9.0 4. 17.6 
1 t Sewarendeee 678,300 675.500 688,182 
P. c. of total.... 11.7 11, 17.0 

The changes in percentages compared with last year are 
unimportant. Of the receipts at New York 1,315,290 bush- 
els (40 per cent.) were by canal this year, against 2,412,500 
(69.5 per cent.) last year. 

San Francisco wheat exports in August were 2,731,813 
bushels, For the two months of the California crop year be- 

ioning July 1, the exports were: 1881, 4,766,397 bushels; 
880, 863,237 bushels; increase, 3,903,160 bushels, or 
452.2 per cent. 

Exports of California barley in the two months ending 
Aug. 31 were: By sea, 4,482 centals; by rail, 7,425 centals; 
total, 11,908 centals; a very large decreass from the corres- 
ponding period last year. 


Coal Movement. 
Autbracite tonnages for th> eight months ending Sept. 3 


are reported as follows, the tonnage in each case being only 
that originating on the line to which it is credited: 


1880. Inc. or Dec. 
3,642,919 I. 785,908 


Total. 


1881 
P. c. of total.... 
880 


881. 
Phila. & Reading.... 4,428,827 
Northern Central, 
Shamokin Div. and 
Summit Br. R. R.. 
Sunbury, Hazleton & 
Wilkesbarre. 
Pennsylvania Canal. 
Central,of N. J., Le- 
high Div 
Lehigh Valley 
Pennsylvania & N. 


681,809 


7,87 
277,975 


511,462 


6,831 
281.861 


2,219,847 
2,766,522 


23,224 
2,174,595 1. 
1,889,437 I. 
670,358 I. 

29,398 I. 12,828 


14,215,454 I. 3,818,467 
for the corresponding period 


370,338 


1,045 
3,886 


708,768 
855,342 


39,130 
594,591 
443,904 
209,499 


2,928,012. 
2 621,864 
62,354 
2,769,186 
2,333,341 
879,857 
42,226 


Total anthracite... 18,033,921 

Tbe tonnage of anthracite 
for six years been: 
1881... ‘ 


I 
3 
D. 
I 
I 
I 


'o 
Pennsylvania Cosi 


i) ek 
State Line & Sulli- 
van 





2 | 1878 12,831,629 
10,344,956 | 1876 16,972,7. 4 
Anthracite production seems likely to be limited by the 
scarcity of water at many of the collieries. 
The anthracite coal tonnage of the Belvidere Division, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, for the eight months was as follows: 
1881. 1880. Increase. P. c. 
Coal Port for shipment. . cars 39 «§=.27,533 §=13.806 50.2 
8. Amboy for shipment 441,2 297,495 143,778 48.3 
Local distribution on N. J. lines. 461,354 320,415 140,930 .0 
Co.'s use on N. J. lines. ........ 73, 69,022 4,598 7 


714,465 303,121 42.4 
Of the total this wad 832,631 tons were from the Lehigh 
on, and 184,955 tons from the Wyoming region. 
ctual toanage of anthracite passing over the Pennsyl- 
vania & New York road for the nine months of its fiscal 
year, from Dec. 1 to Sept. 3 was: 1881, 772,716; 1880, 
477,536; increase, 295,180 tons, or 61.8 per cent. Of the 
total this year 483,726 tons came from the Lehigh Valley 
Semi-bituminous tonnages reported for the eight months 
were as follows: 


re 


1881. 1880. Inc. or Dec. 
Cumberland 1,365,331 1,354,296 11,035 
141,791 126 
53,01: 


Huntindgon & Broad Top.. 
een nf 


East rz 
Tyrone earfi 
Bellefonte & Snow Shoe... 


Total semi-bituminous.. 3,241,093 


-C, 

.8 
2.5 
9 
a] 
1 


‘ 
44.954 I. : 
1,060,013 I. 550/653 : 
37,334 I. 


2,622,670 





Ot the Cumberland coal this year the George’s Creek & 
Cumberland road carried 87,368 tons. 

Actual tonnage passing over the Huntingdon & Broad Top 
road for the eight months was : 

1881. 
141,791 
203,953 


1880. 
126,073 
172,213 


P. c. 


12.5 


Increase. 
Broad Top coal 
Cumberland coal.... 18.9 


Total 345,744 298,286 15.9 
The Broad Top coal is mined on the line; the Cumberland 
carried through for the Pennsylvania Railroad. ‘ 
Shipments of Cumberland coal away from the region were 
as follows : 

1881. 
883,057 
177,940 
303,501 


1,364,498 
Bituminous tonnages reported 
are: 


1880. 
818,802 
146,441 
354,811 


1,320,054 
for the 


Inc. or Dec. 
I. 64,255 
I. 31,499 
D. 51,310 


I. 44,444 3. 
eight months 


Balt. & Ohio R. R 
Bedford Div. Pa. R. R 
Ches. & Ohio Canal 





or Dec. 
11,848 
36,680 


Inc. 
Barclay R. R. & Coal Co... D. 
Allegheny Region, Pa. R.R. D. 
Penh. anc Westmoreland... 2,39 m D. 66,063 
West Penna. R. R 203, . I. 19,742 
Southwest. Penna. R. R.... . D. 14,660 
Pittsburgh Region Pa. R.R. 434,193 35 5 I. 75,898 


Total bituminous....1,758,990 1,792,601 D. 33,611 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for th 
eight months was as follows: 

1881. 

903,784 
2,003,745 
1,438,792 1,460,555 > woe 
1,642,870 1,222,817 I. 420,053 °¢ 
5,989,191 4,767,308 I. 1,221,883 25. 

Total tonnage for August, 910,335 tons. This includes the 
main line irom ang og om to Pittsburgh and branches, but 
not the Philadelphia & Erie. 


Coa! tonnage of the New York canals from the opening to 
Sept. 3 was: 





1880. 
720,072 


1,363,864 


Inc. or Dec. 
Anthracite I 83,712 * 
Semi-bituminous.... .... 
Bituminous 


Ee ert 


21,763 


1881. 
Anthracite 577.702 
Bituminous........ 131.829 


1880. Inc. or Dec. 
473,595 104,107 


143,730 D. 11,901 
Total 617,325 1. 92,206 
The canals opened May 17 this year and April 20 last 

year, nearly a mouth earlier. 


Coke tonnages reported for the eight months are as fo!- 
lows: 


:. or Dec. 
6,579 
24,733 
47,721 
22,827 


243,058 ¢ 


1881. P. c. 
Snow Shoe and Clearfield. 6,579 ae 
Allegheny Region,Pa.R.R 66,467 
Penn. & Westmoreland... 134,810 
West. Penna. R. R. 80,245 
Southwest Penna. R. R... 948,462 


406,307 331,690 
Total coke.... ...... 1,642,870 1,223,335 I. 419,535 3: 
Chicago coal receipts to Aug. 31 were as follows: 


av aty 
1881. 

317,336 

151,033 


705,404 
74,617 





Anthracite........... 351.220 
Bituminous..... - 1,395,728 1,034,839 137,691 


1,746,948 1,257,305 468,369 404,444 

The total receipts of anthracite this year were 668,556 
tons ; bituminous, 1,546,761 tons. The increase of anthra- 
cite receipts by rail is notable. Shipments by lake and rail 
were 404,793 tons. 

Coal shipments over the Seattle & Walla Walla road and 
by sea from Seattle, Wash. Ter., in August were 13,751 
tons. For the eight months ending Aug. 31 they were: 
1881, 95,330 ; 1880, 90,172 ; increase, 5,158 tons, or 5.7 
per cent. 


Passenger Rates to the Atlanta Cotton Exposition. 


To accommodate visitors to the Atlanta Cotton Exposi- 
tion the roads concerned have made an excursion rate of 
$36 from New York to Atlanta, Ga., and return. These 
excursion tickets will be sold during October, November 
and December, and will be good to return within 30 days 
from the date of purchase. Corresponding rates will be 
made from cther points. 


Trans-Atlantic Passenger Travel. 


The current belief that trans-Atlantic travel has been un- 
usually — year is confirmed by statistics compiled 
by the New York Shipping Gazette and Travelers’ Guide. 
During the busy season ss with April and ending 
with July the Cunard line carried 3,435 cabin passengers to 
Liverpool; the White Star line, 2,935; the Inman 
line, 2,210; the National line, 1,287 by its Liverpool 
steamers and 389 to London; the Guion line, 1,805 
to Liverpool; the Anchor Line, 2,007 to Glasgow and 407 
to London; the State line, 1,549 to Glasgow; the Great 
Western Steamship Company, 100 to Bristol; the North 
German Lloyd Steamship ent 2,464 to Bremen; the 
Hamburg line, 2,182; the General Trans-Atlantic Company, 
1,246 io iemies the Red Star line, 458 to Antwerp, and the 
Rotterdam line 776. The total is 23,245 cabin passengers 
during the four — months, against 19,496 in the same 
months last year. ot a life has been lost during the sea- 
son. 








The St. Lawrence Grain Route. 


A telegram to the Chicago Tribune, from Prescott, Ont., 
which is opposite Ogdensburg, N. Y., and more than one- 
third the way down the St. Lawrence from Lake Ontario to 
Montreal, says : 

“The new scheme to carry grain between this port and Chi- 
cago is still being agitated. The failure to get 14 ft. of 
water, as promised, in the Welland Canal has caused a por- 
tion of the scheme to be delayed until that depth can be re- 
lied on—that is, the lake fleet part of the scheme. But the 
elevator and river fleet of barges are to be gone on with 
without delay. It is proposed to organize a company to put 
up this fall four floating elevators, and to build sufficient 
barges to transfer a million bushels per month at this point. 
The town is to be asked to pledge itself for $30,000 to $50,- 
000 subscription to the original company, this amount to be 
advanced to the new scheme to enable it to begin operations 
at once, and also to donate sufficient land and river frontage 
to the company and an exemption from taxation for ten 
years. 


Chicago and Milwaukee Receipts. 


For the week ending Sept. 7 receipts at Chicago and 
Milwaukee have been, for four successive years : 

Chicago : 1879. 1880. 
Grain, bus 3,756,087 
Flour, bbis 48,037 
ee ee 62,545 

Milwaukee : 
Grain, b 31; 575,065 
Flour, b ¢ 19,126 
Hogs, Ni $ 
In 1878 the receipts of grain 


297,016 

33,860 
S 4,659 
for the week were a little 





larger than this year, but taking grain and flour together 
the receipts are larger this year than in any other, and 
nearly 50 per cent. more than last year. 


Passenger Rates 


The passenger war continues with renewed vigor, and 
there is now a general cutting of rates from Chicago and St. 
Louis eastward, as well as from New York westward. The 
Pennsy!vania Railroad has extended its $7 Chicago rate to 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington as well as New 
York, and this action will be generally followed. 


Cotton. 


The Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans road reports its 
deliveries of cotton at New Orleans to have been as follows 
each crop year (ending with August), for ten years, in 
bales: 
Year. Bales. | Year. 
198,250 | 1876-77 
271,537 
B75 280,436 
2. er eee 243.301 
1875-76..... 306,906 | 1880-81 


Thus the amount has more than doubled in ten years, and 
has increased 40 per cent. in four years, which, considering 
the fact that there has been no increase in the mileage of the 
road, and but a moderate increase in the population of the 
power =| through which the road runs, is certainly very re- 
markable progress. Most of the cotton carried by the road 
is grown in Mississippi and Tennessee, and from 1870 to 
1880 the census shows an increase of 36% per cent. in the 
Nem of Mississippi and of 221¢ per cems. in that of 

‘ennessee. 

Canal Trafiic. 


Canal business for the first week of September shows the 
following results: 


1880. 
204,796 


"0 
oon? 


Decrease. 
Tons shipped 35,140 
Miles cleared by boats 331,349 115,793 
Tolls $37,915 $19,318 
The tonnage shipped of leading items of freight was: 


1881. 1880. Inc. or Dec. 
43,847 49,155 D. 5 
2,8 69,261 

32.041 

19,240 


2&5 


Lumber.... ..... 
Grain 


S2S5s7 
owoon? 


Sugar and molasses...... ¥ 





RAILROAD LAW. 
The Minnesota State Railroad Bonds. 

A dispatch from St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 11, says: ‘* The 
Supreme Court to-lay rendered a unanimoas decision, in 
which it settles two pre-eminent and principal questions in 
regard to the Minnesota state railroad bonds. First—-It 
holds that the question presented to itis primarily whether 
a writ of prohibition can issue to restrain the tribunal created 
by the law of last winter from action. The Court says it is 
first met by the objection that the act of last winter is void 
because the constitutional amendment of 1860, declaring 
that no provision shall ever be made for the payment of the 
state railway bonds without a submission to the p>ople, pro- 
hibited the Legislature from passing the act in question, 
which was a measure making provision for the payment. 
The validity of the amendment of 1860 is thus directly in- 
volved. If valid, it withdrew from the Legislature the power 
to make provision for the payment of the bonds, while if 
void, of course, it could interpose no obstruction. If invalid, 
it is upon the ground that it impairs the obligation of con- 
tracts, and so is in violation of section 10 of Article 1 of 
the Constitution of the United States. A contract of this 
character is not a contract within the meaning of the clause 
of the United States Constitution, because there is no judi- 
cial reme‘ly for its enforcement. The Court refers to the 
preposterous consequence of holding that the hundreds of 
millions of state bonds in existence had no obligation which 
could be impaired by legislation because no judicial remedy 
existed for their enforcement where the judges, who were 
cotemporaneous with the adoption of the constitution, held 
that the clause against impairing the obligation of contracts 
protected the executory contracts of states, and says that no 
decision since that time has ever held or intima the con- 
trary. The analogous cases of municipal bonds are freely 
referred to. The Court sees no distinction in principle be- 
tween what a Legislature may do in repealing a law pro- 
viding for municipal taxation and one yee for tax- 
ation directly by the Legislature of each state to pay the 
obligations of the state. A different governmental depart- 
ment is intrusted with the duty, but it is as much the duty 
of the Legislature in the one case as of the courts in the 
other. 

‘* The Court then proceeds to inquire whether the restraint 
upon the Legislature, requiring a submission to the people, 
merely affects the remedy, and concludes that withdrawing 
the absolute power from the Legislature, and prohibiting 
their action without a vote of the people, practically inter- 
feres with and impairs the obligations of the contract. Cases 
are cited in support of this from decisions on municipal 
bonds, holding that the addition of the requirement that the 
consent of an additional party to the performance of a con- 
tract, if it is entered into, is null and void as impairing the 
contract obligation. Having thus arrived at the conclusion 
that the constitutional amendment is void, the Court de- 
votes the remaining part of the opinion to showing that as the 
act attempts to shift the responsibility of deciding this ques- 
tion from the Legislature, which ought to have decided it, 
to the tribunal created for the purpose, it is void, as being a 
delegation of legislative power.” 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Saved His Train. 


As the locomotive of the 8 o’clock express of the New 
Jersey Southern Railroad from Long Branch neared the 
dock at Sandy Hook, where the steamboat ‘‘Jesse Hoyt” lay 
waiting for her passengers on the morning of Sept. 14, one of 
the flues of the boiler burst and the engineer and his fireman 
were enveloped in the clouds of escaping steam. The fire- 
man made a leap for the ground, but the engineer stood to 
his post, although he was medty and succeeded in 
bringing the train to a stop. ad he followed his fireman’s 
example the train would have crashed over the steamboat 
dock and into the ‘‘ Jesse Hoyt,” when a frightful accident 
would have been recorded. 


Fast Time in Canada. 


The Canada Pacific directors’ car, with Mr. Charles Rose, of 
London, Eng., Mr. Duncan McIntyre, Hon. Peter Mitchell, 
Mr. E. B. Osler, and others, came through from Winnipeg, 
Man., via Credit Valley Railway, on a special train. The 
time on this line was very fast; the 87 miles from Wood- 
stock to Toronto, including stoppages, being made in one 
hour and 49 minutes. The distance between Drumbo and 


5 = Galt, 17 miles, was made in 16 minutes, and between Streets- 


ville and Queen street Junction, Toronto, 1914 miles, in 19 
minutes, The train was made up of the Canadian Pacific 
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director’s car, one Credit Valley shorter car and one first- 
class coach, and was drawn by Manchester engine No. 10, 
with Engineer Tout and Conductor Brady in charge.— 
Toronto Globe, Sept. 12. 


Traveling Forts. 


The Chicago Tribune paragrapher reassures timid travel- 
ers, frightened by the recent train robberies, as follows : 

‘* The trouble on the Alton Railroad is only eer 
A number of fine safety deposit cars are now being built, 
and when they are completed no fear of train robbers need 
pe felt. Each wan gl will be locked in a chilled steel 
casket before the train reaches Missouri, and on reaching 
the state line will be unlocked and set at liberty again by 
officials of the road stationed at that point. It is believed 
that by adopting this = the James boys will eventually be 
obliged to work for a living.” 


Railroad Wages in New Zealand. 


The official statement gives the wages of employés on the 
railroads in the colony of New Zealand, which are owned 
by the colony, as follows: Guards (conductors), first-class, 
$2.18 to $2.42 per day; second-class guards and brakemen, 
$1.93 to $2.05; shunters, signalmen and storemen, $1.70 to 
$2.42; porters, first-class, $1.70 to $1.82; porters, secoud- 
class, $1.45 to $1.57; laborers in shops and engine-houses, 
$1.45; machinists and titters, $1.93 to $2.54; apprentices, 
$1.93 to $5.80 per week: cleaners, $1.21 to $1.70 per 
day; firemen, $1.82 to $2.18; engine drivers, $2.42 to 
$2.90; leading drivers, $3.15; trackmen, $1.93 to $2.42; 
sub-inspectors of tracks, $2.66 to $4.12, according to size 
and importance of their district. In all other cas2s, except 
machinists and fitters, the pay varies with length of service, 
an increase of 12 to 24 cents a day being given each year 
until the maximum is reached. 

Junior or cadet clerks get from $242 to $510 per year; 
full clerks, from $580 to $1,210 per year; a few special 


clerks get $1,450 a year. Station agents get from $629 to | P® 


$1,210 per year, according to the importance of the station. 

Employment on the railroads is reported to be in demand; 
there are few vacancies, and a position is not easily ob- 
tained. 

A Negligent Engineer. 

A dispatch from Vincennes, Ind., Sept. 9, says: ‘‘ Last 
night Sheriff Ryan, of Lawrence County, arrested Joseph 
W. Gardner in this city upon the charge of murder found 
against him by the Grand Jury of Lawrence, Ill. Gardner 
is an engineer on tae Ohio & Mississippi Railway, and 
through negligence a few weeks ago caused a collision be- 
tween here and Lawrenceville, in which Dr. Ralf, living 
near Olney, was killed.” 


Fresh Beef in Refrigerator Cars. 


The Boston Journal has the following regarding the suc- 
cessful manner in which fresh beef is now being shipped 
from Chicago to Eastern markets: ‘“‘In Quincy Market 
yesterday, dealers in fresh meats were examining with a 
good deal of interest samples of dressed beef which were 
brought through from Chicago in a Tiffany refrigerator car 
in six days. The beef was as fresh and bright as.if it had 
been brought from Brighton, and the market men pro- 
nounced it as desirable in every respect. Chicago dressed 
beef has been coming to this market for several 
years past, but there has always been a prejudice 
against it, as the facilities for bringing it here in strictly 
= order during.the hot weather were not satisfactory. 

ut it seems that all the ditliculties have been overcome 
and that beef killed in Chicago can be laid down here in six 
or seven days in perfect condition. ‘his is a matter of some 
importance to the public, for if fresh beef can be brought 
here from the West and delivered to the consumer in as 
good order as the beef killed in this vicinity, it must lower 
the price, as the cost of bringing it here will be much lower 
than on live cattle. This car-load was shipped when the 
temperature outside was at 80, and brought here over the 
National Dispatch line on a Tiffany cir, whose temperature 
was from 42 to 44.” 


A Delicate Case. 


One of the great French railway companies has on its 
hands at present a lawsuit, certainly of a very novel kind, and 
of which the details will be racy. A few months ago a wheel 
of one of its carriages broke; the train ran off the track and 
two i? were wounded—fortunately only slightly 
wounded. One of these was an old half-pay officer, who had 
his wrist sprained, and although very blasphemous at the 
moment of the accident, exhaled his rage in immediate 
objurgation; the other was a little actress, who has played 
the **‘ Pneumatic Clock,” or ‘‘The Talisman Bracelet,” or 
“The Phylloxera,” or some other equally important part in 
balf a dozen theatrical revues, where the chief requisites are a 
pretty face and a good a Mile, X. was injured in the 
face; a fragment of broken glass chipped off an in- 
finitessimal slice of her nose—an adorable little nose. You 
may imagine her shrieks of despair when, after a series of 
hysterics, she looked in the mirror. “It's all over, it’s all 


_ over !” she screamed; ‘‘Iam horrible; I am disfigured for 


life; I am no longer good for anything !” In point of fact 
she was neither ‘*‘ horrible” nor ‘ disfi for life,” and 
the best proof that she was neither is that the circle of her 
admirers has not diminished since the misbap; still, consider- 
ing her social position, it must be admitted the adventure 
was disagreeable. She returned to Paris and at once, of 
course after ancther nervous attack, asked the company for 
‘‘ineapacité de travail,” caused by the accident. She did 
not specify in the summons the nature of the ‘ work” for 
which she declared herself ‘‘incapacitated,” but it 
must have been something very important, as her 
claim estimated her losses at the round sum of 200,000f. 
The board of directors were astounded, as you may suppose; 
200,000f. for an insignificant scar on the end of a nose, the 
very idea was the grossest of absurdities! ‘‘ Don’t give the 


hussy a centime,” voted one stern member; “‘she has gained 
by notoriety more than she has lost, the wretched stork !” 
His colleagues, however, did not vote with him; they were 
disposed to be gallant, and so, with the best intentions in the 
world, decided on offering an indemnity of 1,000f. Her 
friends aver that there was not a bit of unbroken china in 
her apartioent five minutes after she had received notice of 
this munificent.proposal._ Ten minutes after its reception 
she was closeted with her solicitor, who was moved 
to tears likewise as he listened to her sad _ expla- 
nations of her career, blighted at its inception by 
the terrible disaster. She would have preferred 
the loss of her entire nose to having it thus shorn of its 
charms, diminished and deformed ! What parts could she 
now aspire to on the stage, what friendships could she now 
hope for in society ? Hersituation was absolutely worthy 
of pity. Among the documents given to her counsel are a 
number of ——— as she was before that train ran off 
the track ; a carefully drawn up statement of her financial 
condition, as itis, and as it was during preceding years— 
the poor creature has been obliged to put down her carriage 
and reduce her domestic mp ear most curious of all, 
a copy of verses written by a well-known poet, once among 
her bondsmen, in which the perfections of her nose were 
especially vaunted. How will the tribunal decide ; at what 


figure will it estimate the exact value of this lovely creature’s | length 


beauty ? The case seems delicate and embarrassing, for 
modern propriety will prevent the resort to that argumentum 
ad hominem which the artist has immortalized in his famous 
picture ‘‘ Phryne before her judges.”— Paris Correspondence 
New York Times. 


An American Invention in Cuba. 


At the recent exhibition at Matanzas, Cuba, a gold medal 
was awarded for a combination car used on portable rail- 
roads, which is the invention of Mr. Thomas F. Krajewski 
formerly of the Grant Locomotive Works aud the Railroad 
Gazette. The jury’s report says that ‘“‘Krajewski’s car 
solves a problem to the sugar industry, which to-day more 


: 


than ever requires a reduction in the cost of production.” 
The Arlberg Tunnel. 


The London Standard says of the new tunnel now in 
pro; under the Alps in the Arlberg pass: 

ng The Arlberg is, indeed, one of those Alpine passes of 
which ‘the foot is better known than the summit. ‘The iron 
horse has not yet reached its base, and though th2 road, 
blasted in places through the Alfenzthal out of the 
solid rock, is sufficiently picturesque, most travelers bound 
for the Tyrol prefer the roundabout railway journey by 
way of Munich and Innsbruck, to having their bones shaken 
in the diligencc s that ply between Bludenz and the pleasant 
town on the Inn. Butin many respects this spot, which is 
now being pierced, is geographically far more important 
than some others of more historical note. It is the water- 
shed of the two greatest rivers of Europe, and may thus be 
fairly entitled to the distinction of holding, as it were, the 
balance between the Northern and Southern Germanic 
states. To the one belongs the waterway which, after 
coursing through the fairest portion of Europe, creeps be- 
tween mud flats and Dutch sluices into the German n. 
To the other, the still greater river, which, after supplying 
rts to so many states, discharges itself into the Black Sea, 
and is, therefore, almost lost to commerce, 

‘The contractors who have undertaken to bore through 
the Arlberg have a less difficult task before them than that 
presented to M. Favre and his colleagues, and still less ar- 
duous than that of the tunneler of Mont Cenis, for they 
have the experience of their predeceszors to guide them. 
Nor can the cost be, yard for yard, more. For whatamount 
the Arlberg tunne] will actually be completed it would be 
rash to aftirm. ‘Tbe St. Gothard boring—or, rather, the suc- 
cession of 59 tunnels of which the work consists—has ab- 
sorbed, it is said, £6,800,000. But the obstacles which un- 
expectedly intervene to retard the progress of such under- 
takings are always unknown factors in calculating their 

ric2, Already, the firms engaged in piercing the Arlberg 
nave for several months been unable to fulfill the exact 
terms of their contract, which stipulated that they were to 
excavate something like 10 ft. per diem. Up to May their 
progress was not so great as this, especially on the 
western side of the mountains, where the rocks are 
tougher than those on the eastern slope. The work was 
further impeded by the inrush of immense quan- 
tities of water ; but this enemy of the engineer having been 
subdued, the undertaking is now proceeding at an even 
more rapid rate than that prescribed in the bond. Alto- 
— nearly 6,000 yards have been bored, the greatest 
eadway being, however, made on the eastern side, where 
the tunnel is a y considerably more than- 3,000 ft. from 
the surface. It must, therefore, be a long time before it can 
be utilized for traffic purposes. For even after the main 
task is completed the approaches have still to be made, and 
a hundred difficulties overcome, such as those which have 
hitherto prevented the utilization of the St. Gothard boring. 
Once completed. however, it will afford a quick route from 
Switzerland and France to the western provinces of Austria. 
The first region to be benefited by the railway running un- 
der the Arlberg will, of course, be the Vorarlberg, but Salz- 
burg, Styria, Upper and Lower Austria, Tyrol, and Istria 
will all be tapped by it.” 





OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—At the monthly meeting of the 
board, Sept. 14, the Committee on Finance presented its re- 
Bort with a resolution that the angpomeens made on Aug. 

3, between the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company and 
John 8. Barbour, acting for himself and _his associates, 
be confirmed. After a long statement by Mr. Garrett in 
regard to the policy and action of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad is making connections with Southern roads, the 
resolution of the Finance Committee was unanimously 
adopted. The — provided for the sale of a portion 
of the interest of the Baltimore & Ohio Company in the Vir- 
ginia Midland system, the control of which for some time 
had been held by the Baltimore & Ohio Company. Mr. 
Garrett stated that in this transfer the interest of his road 
and the city of Baltimore had been duly provided for. 


Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn.—This company will 
soon in work on a second track, and expects to complete 
it from East Boston to Winthrop this fall, and from Win- 
throp to Lynn next spring. Two locomotives and a number 
of passenger cars have been ordered, to be delivered in time 
for next summer’s business, 


Bucksport & Bangor.—A survey has been completed 
for the extension from Bucksport, Me., to Ellsworth. A 
contract for the building of the line has been let to John C. 
Brown, who will soon begin work. 


Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia.—A dispatch 
from Olean, N. Y., says: ‘‘ There are a number of narrow- 
gauge railroads gridironing the northern petroleum fields of 

estern Pennsylvania, and it is pro to consolidate 
these roads under one management, and to operate them as 
a grand oil-region trunk line. It is ascertained that 
the Buffalo ew York & Philadelphi the Olean 
Bradford & Warren, and the Kendall & El 
railroads have, in a with a syndicate of German 
bankers operating in New York City, purchased the Brad- 
ford, Bolivar & Kendall, the Bradford, Cuba & Wellsville, 
and the Friendship & Bolivar railroads. Some stockholders 
of the Bradford, Bolivar & Kendall line have been called 
upon for their stock, but the officials will soon be under a 
single directory, though the purchase of the roads may not 
yet be consummated.” - 


Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska.—On 
the Republican Valley Division track is now laid to Culbert- 
son, Neb., 34 miles westward from the late terminus at 
Indianola, and 182 miles from the main line at Hastings. 
Contracts are reported let for 100 miles west of Culbertson. 
If true, this is an important extension, indicating that there 
: some truth in the rumors of an extension of the road to 

nver. 


Chi » Brazil & Ohio River.—This company has 
filed articles of incorporation to build a railroad from He- 
bron, in Porter — Ind., southward to Jasper, in Dubois 
County, about 250 miles. The line runs nearly the whole 





of the state, and is parallel to its western boundary, 





Chicago, Milwaukee &St Paul.—Work has been be- 
n on a branch line 22 miles long, from Spencer, in Clay 
ounty, Ia., to Spirit Lake, in Dickinson County. 


Chicago, Mt. Vernon & Southern.—This company 
has filed articles of incorporation for a railroad from Alta- 
mont, Iil., to , with a branch to Tamaroa. Thecapital 
stock is $3,000,000 and the incorporators are J. A. Creighton, 
Seth E. Crews, George M. Haynes, George H. Varnell and 
Bluford Wilson. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—Track is now all 
laid on the loop line from Davenport, Ia., by Buffalo to Wil- 
ton. It is 2644 miles long, and gives the Southwestern 
Division and the Oskaloosa Branch a connection with the 
main line at Davenport 1014 miles shorter than the old line 
by Wilton, and with better es. In connection with the 
Oskaloosa Branch and the Keokuk & Des Moines Division 
the new loop completes a second line from Davenport to 
Des Moines only six miles longer than the present main line, 
which can very well be used as a loop or second track for 
through business. The new line will be opened for business 
about Oct. 1, when the ballasting will be finished. 


Chicago, St. Paul & Omaha.—This company has 
filed articles of incorporation in Illinois to build and operate 
a line of railway from Chicago in a westerly direction to. 
the northérn boundary of Illinois. This line. as projected, 
will be about 140 miles in length. Another line to be con- 
structed by this company will extend from a point upon the 
line described, in Du Page County, in a southerly and wes- 
terly direction to the western boundary of the state opposite 
Muscatine. The first of these lines will be designated the 
main line of the St. Paul Division and the second will be 
designated the main line of the Omaha Division of the pro- 
posed railway. The latter is projected for a distance of 
about 150 miles. The company also proposes to 
construct the South Chicago Branch, extending to 
the eastern line of the state near Lake Michigan, 10 miles ; 
a branch from the main line, near Fox River. to Batavia, 
Geneva, St. Charles and Elgin, 20 miles; a branch from the 
main line, near Rock River, to Sycamore, 5 miles : a branch 
from the main line in Ogle County to Rockford, 15 miles ; a 
branch from the main line in Ogle County to Polo and thence 
to the Mississippi River, 55 miles; a branch from Plainfield, 
Will County, to Joliet, and thence to the coal fields in Will 
County, 35 miles ; a branch from Lisbon, Kendall County, 
to Streator, with a sub-branch to Morris, 35 miles; a branch 
from the main line in La Salle County to Ottawa, 8 miles : 
a branch from the main line in La Salle County to the towns 
of La Salle and Peru, 10 miles, and a branch from the main 
line to Rock Island and Moline, 12 miles. 


Cincinnati & Eastern.—Track on this road is now laid 
to Tranquility, O.,5!¢ miles eastward from the late ter- 
minus at Winchester, and 58!4 miles from the junction with 
the Cincinnati Northern road. Work isin progress on an- 
other section from Tranquility to Newport, 5!¢ miles. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago.— 
The reported sale of a controlling interest to the Chesa- 
ay & Ohio syndicate is officially denied. No such sale 

been made and the parties wno control the company 
mean to maintain its independence, wiile quite ready to en- 
ter into friendly agreements with the Chesapeake & Ohio or 
any other parties who will bring business to the road. 


Cincinnati Southern —The parties to whom the lease of 
this road has been awarded have filed certificates of incor- 
== Ohio as the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 

acific Company. The capital stock is $3,000,000. The 
corporators are Frederick Wolffe, Montgomery, Ala.: 
Theodore Cook, Aaron W. Goldsmith, Edgar M. Johnson, 
Cincinnati; Charles A. Page, Boston. 


Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis 
and the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.—Certifi- 
cates of the consolidation of these roads have been filed in 
Ohio, and the organization of the sonsolidated company, the 
Ohio Railroad Company, will be completed Oct. 20, when 
directors will be chosen. The consolidation includes the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton’s leased lines, the Cincin- 
nati, Richmond & Chicago, thé Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Indianapotis and the Dayton & Michigan. The capital stock 
of the new company will be $20,000,000, on 817 miles of 
road, 


Clinton, Poplar Creek & Huntsville—This company 
has been organized to build a railrord from Clinton, Tenn., 
on the Knoxville & Ohio, by Donovan’s Gap and Huntsville, 
to Helmwood on the Cincinnati Southern. 


Credit Valley.—This Canadian road is now completed to 
a connection with the Canada Southern at St. Thomas, Ont., 
26 miles beyond the late terminus at Ingersoll, and 123 miles 
west by south from Toronto. The company now has in oper- 
ation the main line from Toronto to St. Thomas, 123 miles; 
the branch from Streetsville to Orangeville, 35 miles: and the 
branch from Church’s Falls to Elora, 27 miles, making. 185 
miles in all. From Toronto to Woodstock, 87 miles, the line 
is diagonally across the country between the Grand Trunk 
and the Great Western, and from Woodstock to St. Thomas 
between the Great Western and the Canada Southern. 


Creve Coeur Lake Extension.—This company has 
been organized to build a road from Créve Coeur Lake, Mo, 
southwest to a point on the Missouri suitable for a ferry and 
thence into Franklin County. 


Cumberland Valley.—This compeny is now securing 
the right of way for its extension from Martinsburg to Win- 
chester, Va., and it is expected that work will begun, 
soon. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—Some surprise was expressed 
on Wall street last week at the discovery that bonds of this 
road were in the hands of holders which had numbers much 
higher than any listed at the Stock Exchange. President 
Palmer explains that bonds have been sold in blocks by sub- 
scription and issued to the purchasers, in advance of con- 
struction, while the new bonds could unly be listed as the 
new road was completed, the issue being at the rate of $15,- 
000 per mile of completed road. The new bonds will be 
li as soon as possible after the completion of the lines 
built with their proceeds, 


Des Moines Northwestern.—Track on this road is now 
laid to Jefferson, Ia., 24 miles north by west from the old 
terminus at Panora, and 53 miles from the starting point of 
the road at Waukee. Grading is in pr on the extension 
of the road from Jefferson to Rockwell in Calhoun County, 
a distance of 33 miles. 


Detroit, Butler & St. Louis.—This company has been 
consolidated with the Wabash, St. Louis & Pavific, and the 
n articles have been filed in Indiana and Michigan. 
The was built for the Wabash, with the intention of 
consolidating as soon as it was completed. 


Dominion Air Line.—Tbis company is formed to build 
a railroad from Montreal to Detroit by way of Smith’s Falls 
and Perth, the route being north of the Grand Trunk. 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—Failing to 
secure the Cincinnati Southern, this company has, it is 
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stated, made an agreement with the Kentucky Central 


for the completion, as soon as possible, of the connection be- 
tween the two roads by the extension of the Central south 
to the Tennessee line, and of the Knoxville & Ohio north to 
the same point. Contracts for these extensions were let 
some months ago and work has already been begun. It is 
expected that the connection can be completed by July next. 


Grand Trunk.—Grading is in progress at several points 
between Montreal and Sarnia for a second track. The 
company appareutly means to lay long sections here and 
there as passing places, connecting them hereafter. 

The Victoria Bridge over the St. Lawrence, at Montreal, 
is being repaired and repainted, and the floor renewed. 


Hannibal & St. Joseph.—The “corner” on the New 
York Stock Exchange, by which the common stock of this 
company was forced up to over $200, has got into the 
courts, as corners are apt to do. Several suits have been be- 
gun against the parties in the pool who made the corner, and 
one suit has been commenced to compel the company to 
issue stock in exchange for its convertible bonds. The liti 
gation will probably last some time. 


Illinois Central.—This company’s statement for August 
shows the earnings of its lines as follows: 


Increage. P. c. 


1881. 80. 
Pe SNR a 55 s65 stv $649,984.00 $594,945.98 $55,088.02 9.2 
In Lowa, leased lines.. 182,402.00 137,808.71 44,593.29 32.3 


Total . $99,63 

During August, 1881, the land sales were 1,376.93 acres 
for $7,224.82, and the cash collected on land contracts was 
$8301.18. 


Kent Northern.—Grading is nearly finished on this road 
from the junction with the Intercolonial near Weldford, 
N. B., to Richibucto, 18 miles. Tracklaying is in progress, 
and nine miles have been laid 


Louisville & Nashville.—This company has decided to 
complete the rail connection between the Evansville, Hen- 
derson & Nashville and the St. Louis divisions, which are 
now connected only by a steamboat transfer. The bridge 
will cross the Ohio at Henderson, Ky., and-work upon it 
will be begun as soon 4s the government engineers have ex- 
amined and approved the location. In addition to the bridge 
about 10 miles of road will have to be built from Evansville 
down the river on the Indiana side to the end of the bridge. 


Maine Central.—The following excellent order has been 
issued by the Superintendent of this road: “ In loading cattle 
you will be particular to see that the following instructions 
are strictly observed: There must be no larger number of 
cattle toaded in one car than can be so loaded as not to be 
crowded. The shipment of calves and their mothers among 
other cattle must not be permitted. If loaded in the same 
car with other cattle, shipper must pen off the calves, to- 
gether with their mothers, from the other cattle. Calves and 
their mothers must not be separated. Calves shipped with 
their mothers must not be muzzled. All cars in which cows 
and young calves are loaded must be bedded by the shipper 
with straw or hay.” 


Marietta & Cincinnati.—At Chillicothe, O., Sept. &, in 
the Ross County Court, in the foreclosure proceedings 
against this road, a motion was made on the part of the 
Baltimore & Ohio for the appointment of a receiver in the 
place of John King, Jr., resigned. The Baltimore & Ohio was 
represented by Mr. Cowen and other counsel, and urged the 
appointment of Mr. Stewart, the present Superintendent of 
the road under Mr. King. This appointment was very sharply 
opposed by counsel for the Bondholders’ Committee and the 
trustees of the respective mortgages. The Court decided 
that it would not appoint a receiver in the interest of the Bal- 
timore & Obio. It declined to appoint Mr. Stewart and 
stated that the Baltimore & Ohio interest must agree with 
the opposing counsel upon a nominee or that it would itself 
appoint. It is expected the appointment will be made either 
by agreement or by the Court. 


Mexican Pacific.—Tbis company has been organized 
under the laws of New York for the purpose of constructing, 
maintaining and operating in the Republic of Mexico, pur- 
suant to a concession by that country to General John B. 
Frisbie, June 22, 1881, a railroad and a line or lines of tele- 
graph along such line of railroad, and to connect with such 
other lines as may be deemed advisable; also such lines of 
steamboats or sailing vessel, as may be proper or convenient 
for use in connection with the railroad. The organization 
is for ninety-nine years. The railroad is to run 
from the city of Guaymas, state of Sonora, to points on 
the Pacific Coast mentioned in the concession by Mexico tu 
Francis Delpress, representing the International Railway 
Improvement Company, and to General U. 8. Grant, repre- 
senting the Southern Mexican Railway Company, and 
touching at such intermediate ports on the Pacific Coast as 
may seem advisable. The terminal points are Guaymas, 
Sonora, Tehauntepec and Oaxaca, passing through the said 
states and the intermediate states of Sinaloa, Jalisco, Micho- 
acan and Guerrero. The capital stock of the company shall 
be $10,000,000, divided into 100,000 shares cf $100 each. 
The office of the company will be in New York. 


Missouri Pacific.—The following is this company’s 
statement for the quarter ending Sept. 30: 


Gross Net 
earvings. earnings. 
MUP t ret derek strusekea al ecn se $568,506.90 $284,046.15 
pe eee ee 698,377 .30 349,188 .65 
re oe ore 700,000.00 350,000.00 


$983,234.80 
941.250.00 
©” Nenideseratean ate lik steht Béapeld $1,924,484.80 


Interest and rentals........... $382,775.00 
Dividend, 144 per cent 7 


i a. 200 coh ducts Sid .$1,966,884.20 
Dividend, Pacific R'y Improvement Co 





828,849.50 
Balance, surplus....... Sa aeek “Seth as tak ede eae $1,095,635 .30 


September earnings and expenses are estimated. The 
August expenses are also evidently estimated. 


Natchez, Jackson & Columbus.—Track on the ex- 
tension of this road is now laid for nine miles northeast from 
the late terminus at Martin, making the road 52 miles long 
from Natchez. The rest of the line to Jackson, 43 miles, is 
under contract. 


New Brunswick.—The shops of this road at Gibson, 
N. B., were destroyed by fire early on the morning of Sept. 8. 
The buildings were destroyed and most of the tools ruined. 
The loss is estimated at from $75,000 to $100,000, on which 
there is some insurance. The loss is particularly unfortu- 
nate just now, when the company is busy preparing for a 
change of gauge. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—The Buffalo 
Express says: “* Rapid ay is being made in the con- 
struction of the new freight yard of the Erie Railway at 
East Buffalo by the contractors, Messrs. Craigie, Rafferty & 
Yeomans. Accompanied by Mr. Haven, of the railway 
company, a representative of the Express lately i 
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amount to some 50 miles of new sidings, and is cal- 
culated to meet a double want of the road. At pres- 
ent the switch system is a loose-jointed, unhandy 
tangle that involves great waste of time and frequent 
blockades, which are expensive as well as vexatious. It is 
proposed to so regulate matters by the new system that the 
30 switch engines now employed will be reduced to about 
one-fourth that number, without lessening the amount of 
work done. That such an advantage is well worth outlay 
cannot be disputed. The track extension begins just east of 
the Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia crossing of the Erie 
road, and extends some two miles eastward, about 50 rods 
beyond the city limits. Within these boundaries the Niagara 
Falls Branch joins the main line, and in the angle made the 
new freight transfer house is to be built, the foundations for 
which have already been started. 

‘The building will be some 900 ft. long and is estima- 
ted to cost $12,000. A passenger station will also be put 
up, which will cost some $6,000. The main line road-bed 
is to be transferred some distance to the northward, and 
will, for a great part, lie close to the south side of William 
street. The Falls Braneh is tu be double-tracked to Black 
Rock. The company’s yards at this point have been greatly 
extended and improved, and a new freight depot has been 
built. The over-head trestle that the Falls Branch uses for 
crossing the Central tracks will be considerably improved. 
Two double-track iron bridges and 200 feet of iron trestie 
will be built, and the rest of the trestle will be filled up. 
i will give the Central company the extra space needed 

ow. 

‘“* The old road trestle, which was partly destroyed by fire 
last Thursday night, is to be replaced by a new one already 
built just east of the Williamsville road. The greatest 
breadth, north and south, of these improvements is per- 
haps 60 rods, including occasional gaps.” 


New York, Susquehanna & Western. — This com- 
pany has issued the following circular: 

‘*The Midland Railway Company of New Jersey having 
been merged into and become a part of the New York, Sus- 
quehanna & Western Railroad Company, said company 
offers to the holders of the junior securities of the Midland 
Railroad Company of New Jersey the opportunity of ex- 
changing their several securities into its common capital 
stock, upon the following basis: Income bonds, class A, to 
be exchangeable into common stock, dollar for dollar; in- 
come bonds, class B, to be exchangeable, at par, into the 
common stock, by the payment of 5 per cent. assessment 
thereon; scrip No. 1 tobe exchangeable, at par, into the com- 
mon stock, by the payment of 74 per cent. assessment 
thereon; Scrip No. 2 to be exchangeable, at par, into the 
common stock, by the payment of 10 per cent. assessment 
thereon. All holders of junior securities who are desirous of 
exchanging the same, can do so on or before Oct. 1, 1881, 
by presenting their several securities at this office.” 

Certificates of stock are now ready for delivery. It is said 
that the income bondholders are not generally making the 
exchange, preferring to retain their present securities, such 
as they are. 


Ohio & Mississippi.—Receiver King's statement for 
August is as follows: 
RMN ANED, Desi Sc. cco icdehaaead akduduie caswees 


; $29,147.72 
Receipts from all sources 


497,723.14 





$526,870.86 
440,267.50 


$86,603.36 

The receipts exceeded the disbursements by $57,455.64 
for the month. 

In the United States Circuit Court in Cincinnati, Sept. 8, 
a petition was filed by Thomas Pearsall and Henry G. Chap- 
man, of'New York, through their counsel, praying for the ap 
pointment of a receiver of the road in place of Jonn King, 
Jr., resigned. Mr. Pearsall sues in his own behalf and on 
behalf of the company’s stockholders, while Mr. Chapman 
represents several thousand shares held by himself and 
foreign stockholders. The petition, after alleging its several 
grounds for action, states that although the original suit 
was brought five years ago, no final decree has ever been 
taken or even asked for, and that it is evidently the interest 
of the parties now in. control to preserve the situation as 
long as possible. The petition states that there should be 
entire independence in the future administration of this 
property to the end that the eafly reorganization of its af- 
fairs may be promoted, aud prays that some proper person 
be appointed receiver, who is not in the employ of the pres- 
ent receiver, or of the Marietta & Cincinnati or Baltimore & 
Ohio railroads, or under their influence. 

Argument was begun on the petition before the Court on 
Sept. 12. Counsel for the Receiver produced the original of 
a telegraphic letter sent by Mr. King to Judge Drummond 
referring to this petition, and saying that as he considered 
the petition raised grave charges against his administration 
of the office of receiver, and as he had received his appoint- 
ment from Judge Drummond, he would now ask to with- 
draw his resignation as receiver and ask an early and ex- 
haustive investigation of his administration. 

Judge Matthews said this letter took the case at once out 
of Court, as Mr. King certajnly had a right to withdraw 
his resignation and ask an investigation. The petition was 
therefore withdrawn and the court adjourned. 


Cash on hand, Sept. 1........ 


Pittsfield & Williamstown.—The capital stock of 
this road—$600,000—has all been subscribed, and the com- 
pany will be organized at once. The line has been surveyed 
from Pittsfield, Mass., to Williamstown, and is 25 miles 
long. A large part of the work will be light, and the heavi- 
est grade will be 63 ft. tothe mile, between New Ashford 
and Williamstown. 


Puliman’s Palace Car Co.—At the annual meeting in 
Chicago, Sept. 8, the stockholders voted to authorize an issue 
of new stock to the amount of $2,018,000, being 25 per 
cent. of the present amount. The company gives notice 
that stockhoiders of record at date of this meeting (the trans- 
fer books having been closed Sept. 3) have the option until 
Oct. 15, 1881, to subscribe for such stock at parte an extent 
not exceeding one-fourth of their holdings. Payments to be 
made as follows: 50 per cent on or before Oct. 15, 1881, for 
which receipts will be given, and 50 per cent. on or before 
Nov. 16, 1881, at which latter date certificates for full-paid 
stock will be issued. Blank forms of subscription and all in- 
formation relating thereto may be obtuined from the New 
England Trust Company in Boston, the Farmer’s Loan and 
Trust Company in New York, or at the Company’s office in 
Chicago. 


Rostraver.—This company has been organized to build a 
railroad from Belle Vernon, in Fayette Coun y, Pa., east to 
the Youghiogheny River, at the mouth of Big Sewickley. 
The distance is 10 miles, through a coal country. 


Seaboard & Raleigh.—A contract has been let for the 
building of this road from Raleigh, N. C., by Tarboro to 
Williamston, 97 miles, and work will soon bebegun. The 
line from Tarboro to Williamston was partly completed 10 





or 12 years ago, but has never been worked. 


the work. The track extension will, when finished, 
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Sierra & Quincy.—This company has filed articles of 
incorporation to build a railroad from Quincy in Plumas 
County, Cal., by the Sierra and Mohawk valleys and Beck- 
with Pass to Reno, Nev., with a branch to the Sierra iron 
mines. The road will be about 100 miles long, and it is pro- 
posed to make it of 2 ft. gauge. 


Sioux City & Pacific.—Work is progressing actively on 
the extension of the Nebraska Division, and last week track 
had been laid 12 miles westward from the late terminus at 
O'Neill, Neb., making 52 miles beyond last year’s terminus 
at Neligh. 


South Chicago.—This company has filed articles of in- 
corporation to build a branch from the Tlinois Central at a 
point between Hyde Park and Grand Crossing to South 
Chicago. The corporators are W. R. Ackerman, B, F. 
Ayer, John Dunn, E. T. Jeffrey, Wm. J. Maurice and J. C. 
Welling, all of whom are officers of the Illinois Central. 


Southern Pacific.—Track on the extension of this road 
is now laid from El Paso, Tex., southeastward down the 
Rio Grande 100 miles, and work is progressing steadily. A 
large force of Chinamen is employed. 


Texas & Pacific.—Track on the Rio Grande Division is 
progressing steadily, and the end of the track is now 450 
miles west from Dallas and 670 miles from Texarkana. 
The end of the track is about 150 miles from El Paso, and 
trains will hardly reach that place this year. 


Topeka & Rich Hill.—This company has been organ- 
ized to build a railroad from Topeka, Kan., southeast 
through Ottawa and Ossawatomie to Pleasanton, and thence 
east to Rich Hill, Mo., the centre of the Bates County coal 
fields. The road will be about 110 miles long. 


Train Robbery in Missouri.—On the night of Sept. 
7 an express train on the Chicago & Alton road was stopped 
at a place four miles from Independence and 14 miles from 
Kansas City by a gang of armed and masked men, who 
boarded it and robbed the express car and the passengers. 
The place chosen for the robbery was ina dense wood, two 
miles from any dwelling. The robbers had placed obstruc- 
tions on the track, and one of their number went forward 
with a red light and warned the engineer. When the 
train was brought to a standstill, twelve or sixteen men, 
armed with Henry rifles and revolvers, stepped from the 
woods and ordered Messenger Fox to open the express car. 
He refused and along with the train hands made a show of 
resistance, but they were quickly overpowered. The robbers 
beat Fox so badly that he will probably die. Afterward 
they went through the cars and robbed the passengers of 
money and jewelry, compelling the ladies to sit on the 
floor while they took off their earrings and brooches, In less 
than fifteen minutes they had completed their work, and 
after assisting the train hands to remove the obstructions 
they mounted their horses and rode off. The train ran into 
Kansas City and gave the alarm. Chief of Police Speers 
started out at once with 50 men on horseback, and a special 
train with a posse under Marshal Murphy was sent 
to the scene of the robbery. Large bodies of men have been 
sent out from different points surrounding the scene of the 
robbery. The whole country is aroused, and intense excite- 
ment prevails. The leader of the party answers the de- 
scription of the man who led the men that robbed the Chi- 
cago & Rock Island train at Winston on July 17, last. 

Whi'e the robbery was progressing a freight train was 
coming up behind, and Frank Burton, the brakeman, ran 
down the cut with a shower of bullets after him and stopped 
the train, thereby saving a collision. 

The amount taken is not definitely known, estimates vary- 
ing from $5,000 to $20,000. Rewards have been offered 
and several men have been arrested on suspicion of being 
concerned in the robbery. 


Union Pacific.—The grading of the Oregon Short Line 
is now completed from Granger, Wy., northwest 100 miles. 
Tiack has been laid for 25 miles from Granger, and the 
work is progressing, the intention being to iron 100 miles 
this fall, and to finish the road through to Portland, Or., 
next season. 


Wagner Sleeping Car Co.—It is reported that this 
company is making arrangements to extend its lines largely , 
and that negotiations are in progress for running Wagner 
ears over the Gould southwestern lines. The company is 
also preparing to build large repair shops. 


Western North Carolina.—A prolonged litigation over 
this road appears probable. It will be remembered that W. 
J. Best bought the road from the state of North Carolina, 
and, afterwards, in order to make the payments agreed on, 
he secured advances from parties interested in the Richmond 
& Danville road. Being unable to repay these advances, 
the road passed to the Richmond & Danville people. Mr. 
Best lately securel the charter of the Midland North 
Carolina for a road from Goldsboro to Salisbury, and 
secured a lease of the Atlantic & North Carolina, from 
Goldsboro to Morehead, and then set about recovering 
the Western road. He applied to the state commis- 
sioners appointed to see that the contract for the purchase 
of the Western road was carried out, and they made a 
contract to aid him in recovering the road, which was ap- 

arently a very strange proceeding for state officers whose 

uty wassimply to see that the interests of the state were pro- 
tected. A tender of repayment of the advances was made 
to the Richmond & Danville people, but they refused the 
money on the ground that the time specified for its payment 
had long passed. The commissioners then gave notice that 
the sale was forfeited and void, because the extension of the 
road had not been completed as fast as required, although 
they had previously voted to allow an extension of time (as 
they were authorized to do), and the state had failed to fur- 
nish as many convicts to work on the road as it had agreed 
to. The whole affair is a very pretty muddle as it 
stands. 


Western Union Telegraph.—At the meeting of the 
board in New York, Sept. 14, the following statement was 
presented for the quarter ending Sept. 30, earnings for Sep- 
tember estimated: 


ge Cr eerie $127,258.76 





Net earnings for the quarter...............ecseeeeeees 1,949,894.61 
EE at Lan Rink keh scba teen ot ousmahapeuichs ><a meee $2,077 153.37 

INNIS, 5 ces causes) oath nobeses hs $107,000 

Construction and purchase of property..... 300,000 

ES er a tier er 20.000 


427,000.00 
PRIBROS, GAPING « « « 6:0:0-5)0 0:0;0.0:0\00190:0 4.00955 00 So veee $1,650,153.37 


On this statement it was resolved to pay the usual quar- 
terly dividend of 114 per cent., which will require $1,200,- 
000, leaving an estimated surplus of $450,153.37 to the 
next quarter. 


Winter's Gap.—This company has filed articles of in- 
corporatiov in Tennessee for a railroad from a point on the 
proposed Knoxville & Cincinnati Southern in Roane County 
by Poplar Creek, to the foot of Big Brushy Mountain, im 





Anderson County. The object of the road is to reach coal 
deposits. 








